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Erratum 
Dicest Vol. V, No. 1, p. 1, line 28, July-August, 1957 
CENTRAL AFRICA. THE FEDERATION: Franchise Proposals. 
Qualifications: “‘ A” Roll. ““An income of £270 p.a. and literacy in 
English” should read “An income of £720 p.a. and literacy in 
English”. 


Constitution Amendment Bill Passed and 
**Reserved’’ 


THE Federal Parliament approved with a two-thirds majority the 
Constitution Amendment Bill which proposes to increase the mem- 
bership of the House from thirty-five to fifty-nine. Those who voted 
against the third reading were the chairman of the African Affairs 
Board (Sir John Moffat), the two African Members from Northern 
Rhodesia (Mr. D. L. Yamba and Mr. M. Kakumbi), the African 
Member from Nyasaland who was present (Mr. W. M. Chirwa), 
the European Member representing African interests in Nyasaland 
(the Rev. A. B. Doig), the Independent Member for Lusaka (Dr. 
A. Scott) and three Dominion Party Members (Mr. W. J. Field, 
Mr. G. F. M. van Eeden and Mr. R. Williamson). 

Mr. J. Z. Savanhu (S. Rhodesia) said that it had been suggested 
in certain circles that pressure had been brought to bear on him to 
vote with the Government. He wanted to state emphatically that his 
final decision to vote with the Government on this measure had been 
taken without any pressure having been brought to bear on him. 
The same applied to his colleague Mr. Hove. Mr. Hove, who had 
said during the passage of the Bill that he would vote against it, 
said later that his main objection to the Bill had been met by the 
Government’s indication that it was prepared to consider sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the franchise proposals. 

During his reply to the debate the Minister of Law, Mr. J. M. 
Greenfield, said that Mr. Savanhu and Mr. Hove had made repre- 
sentations to the Government about the manner in which the new 
African representatives would-be elected in terms of the Bill. They 
had said they thought the figure of £180 a year income, required 
as a qualification for the special voters’ roll envisaged in the Govern- 
ment’s franchise proposals, was too high to ensure that a reasonable 
number of Africans would be able to participate in the election of 
these new African Members. Mr. Greenfield said the Government 
was disposed to consider minor amendments to its franchise pro- 
posals when a Bill was introduced, and it “would not resist an 
amendment to reduce the qualification from £180 to £150 a year’’. 

The Federal Parliament was told that the African Affairs Board 
had requested that the Constitution Amendment Bill be reserved 
for the assent of the Queen. The effect of this request, which is put 
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in thrcugh the Governor-General, is that the Bill must now be sent 
to the Secretary of State in London and will have to lic in the 
House of Commons for forty sitting days with the report of the 
African Affairs Board attached to it before the decision can be taken 
by the British Government whether or not this measure to enlarge 
the size of the Federal Assembly shall be consented to and become 
law. This is the first time that the African Affairs Board has used 
its power to ask for a Bill to be reserved on the grounds that it is a 
differentiating measure. 

The Board’s report said that in the present House (which has 
thirty-five Members) Africans in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
control absolutely four African Members. Under the Constitution 
as amended they still control absolutely four Members in a House of 
fifty-nine. At the same time the number of Africans elected by both 
races rises from two to eight, and the number of members elected in 
the normal way by voters overwhelmingly European rises from 
twenty-six to forty-four. The Board also pointed out that although 
the two-thirds increase applied to both the elected Members and 
the Merrbers representing Africans or their interests, the important 
thing in a Parliament was the size of the majority, and the proposed 
amendment caused a change in the difference in size of the groups 
from seventeen to twenty-nine. 

In conclusion the Board expressed full agreement that racial 
representation should wither away as rapidly as possible, but added 
the proviso that in this process Africans should not suffer any 
diminution of the powers they now enjoy under the Constitution. 
(Federation Newsletter, August 10, 1957.) 

Enoch Dumbutshena in the Central African Examiner (August 17, 
1957) commented: “I learned from reliable sources that the chair- 
man of the Board, Sir John Moffat, has always been very reluctant 
to declare Bills discriminatory. Now he has found ample justification 
for doing so. Will the British Government find that the Bill is dis- 
criminatory, after all? If it finds no discriminatory clause in the 
Bill, Africans will lose faith in the only safeguard they have in the 
Federal Constitution, and will decide that Africans cannot trust even 
the British Government; the prestige of the Labour Party will then 
be strengthened. But, shuuld the British Government find it dis- 
criminatory, it will lose face with the Federal Government. We can 
only wait and see... . 

“Of the two Southern Rhodesian special elected African members 
(who are elected by predominantly European voters) Mr. Jasper Z. 
Savanhu has resigned his seat and Mr. Michael Hove has lost his 
conscience. The Africans of Salisbury and Bulawayo have passed 
votes of no confidence in Mr. Savanhu, Mr. Hove and Mr. Harry 
Davies, Q.C. (the specially elected European member for Southern 
Rhodesia), because they voted for the Bill. On the other hand, the Bula- 
wayo branch of the African National Congress has pledged its support 
to Sir John Moffat. Africans are not opposed to the whole of the Bill. 
No African in Southern Rhodesia has expressed publicly his opposi- 
tion to the enlargement of the House. What they are opposed to is the 








proposed manner of electing African representatives to the House. . . . 

“Africans would like to see African representatives elected by~ 
Africans themselves or by a majority of African voters. They are 
not impressed by the idea that a candidate elected on a majority of 
African voters is more racial than one elected by a purely Eyropean 
electorate. Thus the device to make the ‘A’ (or higher) roll voters 
take part in the election of African representatives is regarded with 
great suspicion. Africans fear, rightly or wrongly, that the way in 
which special African representatives will disappear from the House 
is a dishonest attempt to make the Federal Assembly white. It is 
argued that a White electorate can deliberately elect an African to 
Parliament and thus get rid of a specially elected African member 
in the next general election. When all specially elected Africans have 
faded out, then all other Africans elected in the normal way could 
be defeated in a subsequent general election. . . 

“Who will make the party political system and African represen- 
tation work, especially when the system is meant to introduce 
moderation in the House? Anybody who steps into Savanhu’s shoes 
and wins this by-election on a Federal Party ticket will find himself 
saying, ‘It does not work.’ He will be condemned at once as a 
‘stooge’ by Africans. Savanhu and Hove have failed to make it work. 
The only African who will be considered by Africans to represent 
them in the House is one who gets elected as an Independent. A 
party member may do much in the caucuses of the party, but that 
is not what Africans in general want at present. They want something 
dynamic. They want a representative who will voice their grievances 
openly in the House. African representation is in an era of agitation; 
whether the Government likes it or not, nothing short of the forceful 
putting across of the felt grievances of the Africans will satisfy 
Africans. The era of agitation will pass when political parties and 
governments represent, with equal justice, the wishes of all the 
inhabitants of the Federation.” 

The Johannesburg Star (July 31, 1957) pointed out that even if, as 
the Federal Government believes, Britain will approve the Bill, the 
consequent delay could leave the Government no time to frame its 
new franchise legislation, which must be based on. the enlarged 
House, in time for the general election next year. A decision to put 
the whole constitutional question to the country in a general election 
this year could then be the outcome. 


Federal Franchise Proposals:' Further 
Reaction 

The African Daily News (July 20, 1957) commented: ‘“‘We must 
state frankly that after reading the proposals of the Federal Govern- 
ment we were not as depressed as we were in the last few months. . . . 

“Our main objection is that they have the germ of racialism; 
special voters for Africans and general voters for Europeans. We 
realize their difficulties in that racial representation is stipulated in 
the constitution and furthermore the small European population in 
the Northern Territories is opposed to a common roll. It fears with 
justification, that it can be swamped by the large African population 
whatever common roll is adopted. But we see no reason why a 
straightforward educational qualification of Standard VIII could not 
be used in the Northern Territories as a basis for a Common Roll. It 
could or could not be attached to a stipulated monetary qualification. 
With the limited educational facilities for Africans in those territories 
it will be a long time before Africans can swamp Europeans. . 

““As everyone who gets a vote, even a special vote, is supposed to 
be a responsible person, we would like to draw the attention of 
legislators to the anomaly that is going to occur in the African com- 
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munity if the proposals of Southern Rhodesia Government and the 
Federal Government are made law. Many Africans will have a 
Federal vote on the strength of their earning £180 a year, but they 
will not get the special S. Rhodesia vote which demands that they 
earn £240 a year. On the other hand some teachers, agriculturists, 
and orderlies who will qualify for the vote of S. Rhodesia on their 
education, will not get the Federal vote. So that the position arises 
where one Government considers other people responsible, and the 
other does not, and vice versa.” 

Making a further comment on the limitations of the special rolls 
in both Federal and S. Rhodesian franchise proposals, the London 
Times (July 20, 1957) said: “Such complicated and rather technical 
provisions can be defended only as temporary measures. They 
represent an honest attempt at political progress within the limits 
of existing political conditions. They open the door to the African 
voter in far greater numbers than ever before in Central Africa 
and thus far they should be welcomed.” 

The Manchester Guardian (August 1, 1957) pointed out that the 
objections of the African Affairs Board to the Constitution Amend- 
ment Bill were derived from the franchise proposals and went on: 
“The franchise bill will come in the autumn. Is it still possible so to 
liberalize it as to meet the Board’s objection to the Constitution 
Amendment Bill. There seems to be no fundamental principle in- 
volved; it is a matter of more or less. Would the Board’s point be 
met if entry to the ‘A’ electoral roll was made, easier? Or if the 
African elected members were chosen by the ‘B’ voters only? This 
would certainly strengthen African influence; but it would confirm 
the principle of communal representation. Suppose, again, the ‘B’ 
list voters had a voice in the election of all members, and not only 
of the African ones? This would increase African influence in another 
way; and it would have the advantage of bringing the federal system 
nearer to that envisaged for the territorial franchise in Southern 
Rhodesia. Again, if there are still to be two electoral rolls and two 
lots of members, would it be possible to revive the Tredgold Com- 
mittee’s plan with a modification—the ‘B’ voters could have a 
limited weight in the election of ‘A’ members and the ‘A’ voters 
only a limited weight in the election of ‘B’ members? There are 
various ways of avoiding a clash, and time (but not much time) to 
think about them.” 

Mr. James Johnson, M.P. (Labour), in a letter to the Manchester 
Guardian (August 1, 1957) on the franchise proposals said: “I am 
glad that you state the British Government would not be justified 
in conceding self-government in 1960 on the basis of Sir Roy 
Welensky’s plan, for enormous harm is being done in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland by the unequivocal statement of Sir Roy’s 
that he expects independence by 1960... . 

“The most obnoxious feature of the franchise proposals is obvi- 
ously the dual or two-tier system. . . . During my visit I gained the 
feeling that Africans would have accepted a qualitative franchise 
for the Common Roll if it were based on liberal lines, but following 
the Welensky proposals African opinion has inevitably hardened. 
I am sad to say that Sir Roy Welensky has now missed the bus by 
undue caution and his fear of losing support to the reactionary 
Dominion party. . . . 

“It is at least heartening that some liberal Europeans like Colonel 
David Stirling and others are more forthcoming. Their new non- 
racial party, based on Central African ideals, advocates the vote for 
Africans in the two northern protectorates on the basis of an 
income of £240 a year, or Standard VIII, or Standard VI and £180 
a year, or a holder of various scheduled jobs—for example, teachers, 
hospital nurses—and calculates that this would yield six to eight 
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African voters for one kuropean in Nyasaland, and hence give an 
African elected majority. Anything like such a prospect will terrify 
some White politicians in Zomba and Lusaka, but this is the course 
now set in Kenya and Tanganyika, and the Government can safe- 
guard European and Asian minorities by means of the Governor’s 
powers and nominated members on the Government’s benches. 
As you so rightly say, ‘South Africa stands as a warning. The 
liberal impetus was not enough to carry South Africa up to and over 
the hill.’ Central African Federation is the most fascinating and 
important experiment yet in Commonwealth evolution. If we fail 
to make it a success here the whole of East Africa can slide, and 
indeed the multiracial Commonwealth as we know it today can 
be severed. The stakes are too high for us to allow any racialist leader 
of whatever colour to queer the pitch.” 

The Rand Daily Mail (July 29, 1957) commended Sir Roy Welen- 
sky for his statement “Power in the country is now, and will remain, 
in the hands of a responsible electorate in which all races are 
represented” and commented: “‘Franchise is the test of civilization 
in Central Africa and also the test of the White man’s good faith 
towards the African. Sir Roy faces the challenge. Power is to remain 
in politically mature and civilized hands, but it is not to be denied 
for ever to those still to become experienced and mature in the ways 
of democracy. The dual role will give the African a schooling in the 
ways of democracy and enable him to play an increasing part in 
the management of the country. This is a recognition of two things— 
firstly, that democrats are made not born and democracy therefore 
has to be learned; and, secondly, that the African has the right to 
learn the ways of democracy and take his place in the democratic 
system when he qualifies. Those principles are not often stated in 
Southern Africa, and they are seldom stated with the emphasis 
Sir Roy has given them.” 

The Economist said “it should not be impossible for Britain to 
bargain for some further liberality in the proposals. . . . Sir Roy 
should certainly be stripped of any power to deprive Nyasaland 
Africans of the chance of adding to African representation in the 
Federal House by returning a solid Black block of eight members for 
a territory in which the civilized White voters barely number 1,500 
in a population of 2 million. It has also been suggested that only the 
special voters should elect the new African members; but to do this 
would be to introduce the concept of communal rolls, which, to do 
them justice, these franchises seek to avoid. It would be better to 
give the uncivilized voters a limited say in the election of ordinary 
members, on Southern Rhodesian lines, so that both types of voters 
would have two votes. If Africans can be assured that they will be 
able to return a sizeable block of African members to a House in 
which there will be two White parties, they may see the good sense of 
accepting a genuine offer of a degree of political influence that will 
be real from the outset and will increasingly reflect their numbers as 
well as their social progress. . . . 

“The precondition of successful negotiation is that Africans should 
have patience because they are assured of growing influence and 
Europeans should accept ‘fancy franchises’ without mental reserva- 
tions—knowing that they are the thin end of the wedge and that they 
bear to Central African affairs the same relation as the Reform Bills 


of 1832, 1867 and 1884 did to British politics, but on a much 
shortened time scale.” 


**Civilized Man’’ 

That “pernicious expression ‘civilized man’ ” had done incalcu- 
lable harm in clouding the major issues, Sir John Moffat, the Euro- 
pean member representing Northern Rhodesian African interests, 
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said in the Federal Parliament. Sir John, who is also chairman of the 
African Affairs Board, said that the true definition of civilized man 
in the context was a red herring. “In a situation as complex and 
perilous as the one that confronts us, clear thinking is absolutely 
essential, and expressions of this kind are a major menace. When 
a franchise law lays down a definite qualification that a voter shall 
earn, say, £500 a year, what it does is to permit a man who earns 
£501 to vote and excludes a man who earns £499. Civilization has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the matter.” 

He did not dispute the need for educational and financial qualifi- 
cations, for those who possessed them were obviously more likely 
to understand the issues involved and less likely to listen to irre- 
sponsible elements. “‘But these are tendencies only; they are not 
absolute truths, and it is possible for a brilliant scholar to know 
nothing whatsoever about politics, and it is possible to have unscru- 
pulous millionaires.” 

While qualifications were necessary for voters, they had nothing 
to do with civilization. The best definition of civilized man was out- 
lined in the Tredgold Report, which said that a civilized man was one 
“who does not allow his reason to be governed by his prejudices”. 


‘Power and Principle in Central Africa’ 


Mr. Colin Leys speaking on the B.B.C. Third Programme said: 
““Many Europeans in Central Africa regard the Southern Rhodesian 
franchise proposals as far too radical, and it is still doubtful if they 
will reach the statute book in their present form. Yet even as they 
stand they do not alter the whole basis of government. The New 
State which they foreshadow is still an oligarchy. There is no 
guarantee that future governments will maintain the present trend 
towards a fully integrated, egalitarian society. . . . Over 300 years 
ago Thomas Rainborough argued that ‘the poorest he that is in 
England hath a life to live as the greatest he’, and owed no allegiance 
to any government ‘that he hath not had a voice to put himself 
under’. This standpoint of Rainborough’s, so revolutionary then, is 
commonplace now. Most of us agree that if people are entitled to 
political rights it is because they are people, and for no other 
reason; most of us do not find convincing the assertion that political 
rights belong self-evidently only to this or that section of the 
community. 

“The political theory of the Central African liberals is that that 
whole debate is beside the point. Political argumenis, they contend, 
enjoy no universal validity. According to them Rainborough may 
have been right in his day, may still be right in Western Europe, but 
he has no bearing on the question confronting Central Africa. The 
fact that they themselves would like to see several thousand Africans 
admitted to the franchise there consequently does not mean that 
they see this as a half-way house to something else.” 

Mr. Leys said that the Tredgold Commission’s argument was 
that countries that were largely backward and not homogeneous 
should exclude the backward from the vote just as lunatics and 
children were excluded. “The line of race very nearly coincides with 
the line which divides -the civilized and well-to-do from the un- 
civilized and poor. The have-nots may thus come to see their struggle 
for a better life as a racial struggle, and it is necessary to protect the 
rest of the population and the country as a whole from the dan- 
gerous consequences of this. Consequently even those Africans who 
are sufficiently civilized to qualify as special voters must not be given 
as much political power as their numbers might win for them; to 
reduce the risk of a rising spiral of racial hostility on both sides the 
weight given to the ‘special’ voters must be limited. But they should 








be given a sense of sharing some political power with the ‘ordinary’ 
voters.” 

This new political theory was based on two kinds of men. “One 
is educated, rational, unprejudiced, votes according to his con- 
science in the national interest! his deepest concern is for the public 
good, the rule of law, the independence of judges, and personal 
freedom. The other is illiterate, unskilled, ignorant of political affairs, 
poor; he has never heard of the public good but has a strong sense 
of his private good and will follow any demagogue who undertakes 
to serve it.” While the theory recognized that not all Africans were 
of the second type, it failed to acknowledge that not all Europeans 
are like the first kind. 

Mr. Leys concluded: “Right or wrong, the European liberals 
constitute the.Federation’s only hope of evolving into a liberal 
democracy by a process which is calm, tolerant, and bloodless. 
Small wonder if in their theories, conscious of the risks of disaster, 
they take an optimistic view of their fellow Europeans’ foresight 
and statesmanship and of the Africans’ patience and understanding. 
No one who has lived even for a short time in Central Africa can 
be unaware of their courage or forget how revolutionary and ideal- 
istic their scheme sounds by contrast with the traditional attitudes 


of the White community.” (East Africa and Rhodesia, September 
12, 1957.) 


Debate on Dominion Status 


Mr. D. L. Yamba, M.P., from N. Rhodesia, introduced a motion 
in the Federal Assembly that dominion status should not be granted 
“until the majority of all inhabitants express their desire for it’’. 
He said: ““H.M. Government should realize that we will not accept 
the decision on Dominion status in the form of an imposition, as 
was done in the case of Federation. We will wish to be given free 
expression and freedom of views, and that these should be considered 
by the higher authority.” Africans regarded the British Government 
as a trustee, and hoped that there would be no second breaking of 
faith. 

Mr. Winston Field, leader of the Dominion party, saying that it 
was impossible to discover the opinion of the majority, said that 
chiefs should, however, be consulted and the opinions of the district 
commissioners and African councils inthe Northern Territories must 
also be taken into consideration. “I do not believe it is any use just 
saying that they have to be consulted until the Colonial Office make 
quite clear to the African population and the leaders of African 
opinion what the opinion of H.M. Government is. If H.M. Govern- 
ment thinks we should have our independence, the sooner they begin 
to put that over in the Northern Territories, the better; and the 
sooner they make it clear that the Federal Government is every bit 
as trustworthy as H.M. Government, and that the African people 
should look to the Government here rather than the other Govern- 
ment overseas, the better it will be.” 

Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime Minister, said that he had 
not discussed the question of independence for the Federation when 
he attended the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. In 
April there had been discussions with the U.K. Government on a 
variety of subjects, including this matter. The question of inde- 
pendence would not arise until the Constitution was reviewed in 
1960 when a programme would be considered for the attainment of 
full membership of the Commonwealth. Adult suffrage was not 
likely in the foreseeable future and any Government, whatever its 
hue, would be in a very difficult position in trying to fulfil the exact 
terminology of the preamble to the Constitution, which required it 
to obtain the view of the majority of the inhabitants. 


He entirely agreed that African opinion should be consulted and 
evaluated, but did not agree that Africans had the right to veto 
something in the interests of the Federation. Given the general 
trend in world events, there was almost nothing to stop the Federa- 
tion moving on to independence within the Commonwealth. 

Sir John Moffat said that the Constitution was carefully drawn up 
and the expression in the preamble “‘when the inhabitants so desire” 
was put in to ensure that the Federation might go forward to full 
Commonwealth membership when the inhabitants so desired. “‘I say 
quite definitely that the Africans in the Protectorates, at any rate, 
will be most fearful of a change of status until they no longer feel 
the necessity for the protection of H.M. Government. If the African 
peoples feel acutely the need for the protection of H.M. Government, 
it is axiomatic that their desire would be that that degree of protec- 
tion should be maintained.” It was extremely difficult to find out 
exactly what individual Africans desired in this matter, but while 
feeling of insecurity existed the protection of H.M. Government 
must continue. 

Mr. Kakumbi (N. Rhodesia) pointed out that the motion was not 
just thought out by Mr. Yamba. It was a motion that was discussed 
in Northern Rhodesia by various African Provincial Councils, and 
the African Representative Council had also told the Colonial 
Secretary (Mr. Lennox Boyd) when he last visited Northern Rho- 
desia about it, that we cannot accept at present any change like 
Dominion status, until such time as we can be consulted, when we 
the African people together with the Europeans and Asiatics and 
everybody can agree. 

Mr. W. M. Chirwa (Nyasaland) said it was one thing to promise 
that African opinion would be consulted, and another to ask not 
merely for consultation but for a firm expression of views from the 
inhabitants. The Prime Minister had dodged the issue, “trying to 
place a wrong interpretation on the Constitution to suit the environ- 
ment in which he lives, which is quite wrong, because the spirit of 
the Constitution must be upheld even though it is contrary to the 
wishes of certain individuals’. Should Dominion status be granted 
in 1960? In the Federal Government at present Africans had no 
part to play, and it would be wrong to expect them to agree that their 
affairs should be transferred to the control of a Government in 
which they had no say. Africans had no confidence in the Federal 
Government and were therefore not prepared to sanction Dominion 
status. The Federation was multi-racial, whereas the other former 
African Colonies which had been granted Dominion status were not. 

The Prime Minister had said that there was nothing to stop the 
Federation moving towards independence. “The world is moving 
towards independence’for all countries, but also the general trend 
is anti-colonialism, against one race dominating the other, towards 
a state when all people should have equal treatment and equal 
opportunities afforded by their governments. If the Europeans in 
Central Africa think that by seeking Dominion status they are in 
accord with the trend of the world they are quite mistaken.” African 
opinion could be consulted through the network of local authorities 
and councils. 

The Rev. A. B. Doig (Nyasaland) said that Africans feared that 
the grant of the Federal franchise to protected persons implied a 
willingness on the part of the British Government to accept a change 
in the Federation’s status. Anything H.M. Government could do 
to make it clear that there were no hidden commitments of that 
nature would be greatly appreciated. 

“It seems to me there is no question at all but that if Africans so 
desire they will be present at the Conference in 1960. . . . This 
Conference will consist of delegations from the different parts of 





the Federation chosen by their respective governments and if the 
delegations from the territories concerned should fail to have Afri- 
cans in them there will be many more than the leaders of the 
Federal Government at fault, but it seems to me the way is quite 
clear there and I would express the wish, too, with hon. members 
that as the way is open there will be abundant willingness on the 
part of African hon. members to take their full share in the Con- 
ference when it comes. .. . 

‘The measure in which African opinion will be taken into account 
is the crucial point and the Prime Minister has said he is not pre- 
pared to see a situation whereby the very existence of opposition 
would delay a decision on status. I would accept that if there is a 
positive side put to it as well. It is not sufficient, as happened over 
the discussion of federation in 1953 to reduce to apparent absurdity 
the opposition that might be encountered to Dominion status. 
Before any government or conference of governments decides on 
changes of status they should be able to bring forward positive 
evidence of willingness to entertain the subject and recognition of 
the justification for it.” 

Winding up, Mr. Yamba agreed that a referendum would do more 
harm than good, as it would be confined to a small section of the 
people. He urged the Prime Minister to obtain a clear written 
interpretation of the preamble. His motion had merely asked that 
all the people should have an opportunity to express their views on 
the particular question. The motion was lost by twenty-five votes 
to six. (Federal Hansard, August 13, 1957.) 


Sir Roy Welensky on Independence 

On his return from London after attending the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference, Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime 
Minister, stated that he would not be disturbed if there was a change 
of Government in Britain. He believed that with the Federation’s 
record there could be little excuse “‘to withhold independent status 
from us in 1960, except on the ground of prejudice”. He did not 
share the view that there would be a change of Government in the 
next election. “‘I had a chance to say to political leaders that I hope 
that there can be a bi-partisan view of Colonial Affairs,” he said. 
“T attach great importance to this but, frankly, I do not think it is 
likely to come about. The idea is growing, and is encouraged in 
certain quarters, that the Socialists favour the African while the 
Tories favour the European. It is hardly necessary for me to say 
that this is untrue, as events have proved.” 

Sir Roy said he had tried to get the people of the U.K. “to 
appreciate how important it is, not only to the Federation, but also 
to the Commonwealth, that our policy of partnership should suc- 
ceed. In the long term I believe its success will be vital if the Com- 
monwealth is to hold together. This may seem a sweeping statement 
but the effects of the success or failure of partnership will go well 
beyond the boundaries of the Federation, and even of Africa. It 
was obvious to me in London that the increased status accorded, 
or proposed, in the case of certain Coloured States in the Common- 
wealth, is bringing home to the White members problems which 
have hitherto been largely academic and consequently easy to solve 
on paper. It is essential, therefore, that a more practical appreciation 
of the purpose and importance of partnership, not only to us but 
to the Commonwealth as a whole, must be put across to the people 
of the United Kingdom.” (Federation Newsletter, July 20, 1957.) 

In a speech in London during his visit Sir Roy said: ‘*The issue 
of our full membership of the Commonwealth will soon be decided. 
We believe that in our sound economy, in the British pattern of life 
which we follow, and in the new and liberal form of race relations 
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which we have adopted lies the strength of our claim. I think I 
should make it clear that we will honour in full the terms of the 
Constitution, but that we in the Federation look upon the year 1960 
as the year when we will obtain our majority and that we expect to 
take our full place in the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 


Lord Malvern on Democracy 


In the Daily Telegraph (September 9, 1957) Lord Malvern, form- 
erly Federal Prime Minister, said: ‘““The Federal State of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland has already made great progress in every direction 
in spite of a somewhat complicated Constitution. The sovereignty 
of the Federal State and the sovereignty of the component parts of 
the Federation, each in its own sphere, is the same as in all the other 
Federations. The difference here is the degree of overlapping of 
what should be sovereign rights. . . 

“Interference by the Territories in Federal functions at times 
causes some resentment, but on the whcle the Constitution is 
working well, and by instituting inter-governmental consultative 
committees at the official level almost all the difficulties can be 
ironed out... . 

“We suffer a good deal from well-intentioned people who are 
trying to blueprint the future of this country and find a settlement 
for all time. . . . Mr. Creech-Jones said that it was best to give 
power and responsibility to the Africans, who would learn from 
their mistakes, and I notice that the last Governor of Uganda has 
made the same statement. That may be a good idea in a purely 
native state, but here in the Federation, where all development of the 
Africans and the country has been achieved by the blood, sweat and 
tears of the Europeans living here, it is quite unacceptable and 
unnecessary. It is impossible to visualize a European population, 
although in the minority, who have in the past given good honest 
government to the country, agreeing to a political kindergarten to 
manage their affairs, so that the Africans can burn their fingers and 
other people’s fingers while they are learning. That would be the 
result of universal franchise at this stage. Meanwhile, we are not a 
democracy in the accepted sense—we are working towards be- 
coming one as the most likely road to racial understanding, and 
because, as yet, no better system is known. . . 

“The Europeans who dominate the Government at present are 
well aware that for the development of the vast natural resources 
of the Federation they must carry the African with them—in fact, 
it is essential to their survival and therefore, apart from any ethical 
consideration, they have embraced the policy of ‘partnership’. It is 
unfortunate that different interpretations are put on this word, and 
it is still more unfortunate that certain people consider that the 
Federal Government is not implementing this policy or going fast 
enough. .. . 

“The Africans have objected to the fact that we insist that to have 
a vote they must be civilized. They say that means European civiliza- 
tion and it is a bar placed in their way. If they mean we do not want 
barbarians on the voters’ roll, then they are correct. I have drawn 
attention to some of our difficulties, all of which can be overcome 
if there is not too much interference by people from outside who are 
quite ignorant of our conditions. . . .” 


Capricorn Comment 
Colonel David Stirling, president of the Capricorn Africa Society, 
said that if the electoral system in Nyasaland was worked out on 
the basis of Capricorn proposals, there would inevitably be five or 
six Africans on the voters’ roll to every European in Nyasaland. 
The Government should retain its official majority until it was seen 








that partnership had come to stay. He appealed for no further talk 
of increase in status of the Federation until partnership become a 
reality, “‘in particular, a reality in the electoral system. Until six 
weeks ago, I personally was convinced that the Federal Party was 
genuinely trying, if rather slowly, to move towards partnership,” 
said Col. Stirling. 

*‘What I found most distressing was the statement by the Federal 
Prime Minister (before the Mrewa by-election) that his party would 
seek to acquire Dominion status by 1960. That is nearly, if not 
completely, a betrayal of the Federal Constitution, which clearly laid 
down that there would be no demand for greater status until that 
status was desired by all its inhabitants. Nothing can be more clear 
than that desire does not exist.” 

The electoral proposals for the Federal franchise gave far too 
scanty a degree of representation to the Africans, he said. “‘Nyasa- 
landers tend to have a great suspicion of Southern Rhodesia, but 
we have there a Prime Minister who is making a far more gallant 
stand by his principles and not losing political support as a result.” 

Col. Stirling described African nationalism as ‘‘one of the most 
dynamic features of the situation in Africa. Surely we can have the 
imagination to understand the inevitability of African nationalism 
wishing to assert itself. The time has come to realize that, by our 
lack of imagination, we are turning this splendid force into a form 
of racialism. Nationalism is constructive and will listen to reason, 
racialism will not,”’ he said. (Nyasaland Times, June 25, 1957.) 


Kariba First Stage Completed 

James Morris, writing in the Manchester Guardian (July 11, 1957), 
described the completion on schedule of the first stage of the Kariba 
Dam with the breaking of the northern cofferdam. ‘‘The inescapable 
air of cheerfulness to the Kariba project is provided largely by the 
Italians, who seem pleasantly free of conventions and prejudices 
and whose multi-lingual injunctions to the workers (‘a bulldozer 
is not an infuriated buffalo: drive it carefully’) often have piquancy 
as well as point. Your Italian is as ready as the next European to 
swear at his African labourer; but in the rock tunnels of Kariba 
you may find an Italian handling the same drill as a Black man or 
driving tippers side by side with Africans—sights that would be 
inconceivable in, for example, the gold mines of the Rand or the 
Orange Free State. The heavy hand of trade unionism does not lie 
heavily upon Kariba, and the industrial colour bar, so important an 
issue on the Copperbelt or in the Union, seems to be distinctly shaky. 

“Among all this brave energy and vision not a trace remains of 
the Batonka, whose lands are to be flooded by the reservoir. They 
have all gone, with official encouragement and compensation, to 
start a new life elsewhere. They did not do so very willingly. But 
thanks to patient work by Government commissioners and a scale 
of compensation that seems on the face of it just, all the Kariba 
Batonkas have gone. Fairly soon all their compatriots on both sides 
of the river—some thirty thousand in all—will have moved, too. 
Some of their witch doctors, it is said, were enlisted into the ranks of 
enlightenment and helped by occult means to persuade the tribesmen 
towards a peaceful move. But the Batonkas nevertheless have done 
their best to take their ancestral spirits with them by uprooting trees 
of special significance and transporting various other symbols of 
the divine presence. Nobody has had to be forcibly ejected: but the 
Batonka go on the understanding that if, as they suspect, the lake 
is never created at all they can come back to Kariba again— 
triumphant emissaries of conservatism, proud flaunters of that 
immemorial slogan ‘I told you so’.” 
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American Investment Prospects 

An American investment adviser, Mr. G. F. Spalding, has made a 
report to the Federal Government in which he listed the possibilities 
and attractions for American investment in the commercial and 
industrial field. He forecasted that in jobs where output and quality 
of work could readily be tested, the day was not too far off when 
there would be approximately equal pay for Africans and Europeans 
for equal work. 

The fear of eventual racial troubles must be some impediment for 
investment, but he had not encountered that obstacle as far as the 
Federation was concerned. It had been estimated that American 
private capital totalling £25 million had been invested in the 
Federation up to 1956, practically all of it in mining. To attract 
American private capital into the industrial field was something 
else. It would be difficult until the Federation could provide a market 
able to absorb the output of a plant somewhere near optimum size. 
(Federation Newsletter, August 10, 1957.) 


American Declared a Prohibited Immigrant 


Mr. George Houser, the executive director of the American 
Committee on Africa, was refused permission to stay in the Federa- 
tion during a tour of Africa. 

The Central African Examiner (August 3, 1957) said: ‘““We have 
very little sympathy with the American Committee on Africa. . 
Nevertheless, the Government must decide whether it is better to 
have ignorant or informed critics. . . . there is strength in the 
letter Mr. Houser wrote after the deportation incident, when he 
asked: ‘How can the Federation convince the outside world of its 
just intentions to build a democratic society if they refuse admittance 
to the representative of a responsible American organization? I 
intend to go to work on this question, because this is not only short- 
sighted, but a most convincing demonstration of an undemocratic 
policy.’” 


Possible Merger of Parties 


The United Federal Party is the name proposed for the new 
political party if the merger between the Federal Party and the 
United Rhodesia Party of Southern Rhodesia succeeds. 

The United Federal Party will work to obtain for the Federation 
full membership of the Commonwealth in the shortest possible 
time. With this aim in view it will maintain Southern Rhodesia’s 
present status and rights within the Federation and seek the removal 
of the remaining reservations in its Constitution. 

In Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland it will press for responsible 
systems of government free from outside control and will work 
for a uniform civil service, with members interchangeable between 
governments, which will regard the Federation as its permanent 
home. 

The aim in all three territories will be to establish a common 
African policy designed to maintain racial harmony and to improve 
the African standards, productive capacity and purchasing power 
and build up a responsible African middle class. 

Political rights and privileges will be given to those who conform 
to civilized and responsible standards, with a corresponding repre- 
sentation. Those who acquire political rights will lose special 
privileges. (Bulawayo Chronicle, June 27, 1957.) 


European Population Doubled 


The European population at the end of June, 1957, was estimated 
at 274,000, an increase of more than 9 per cent since June, 1956, 








The African population at about 7,140,000 was less than 2.3 per 
cent higher than the 1956 figure. Although still heavily outnumbered 
by the Africans the European population of the country today is 
more than double what it was nine years ago. During the same period 
the African population has increased by about 25 per cent from its 
figure of 5,710,000. The net increase in the Federation’s European 
population is less than the sum total of immigrants and natural 
increase because several thousand people emigrate from the Federa- 
tion each year. (Federation Newsletter, September 2, 1957.) 


Northern Rhodesia 


Beer-shop Boycott 

CONGRESS leaders began a boycott of the council-run beer halls 
in the Copperbelt: they demanded that Africans should be allowed 
to brew their own beer, that the opening hours should be shortened, 
and women excluded, in order to cut down drunkenness. Several 
incidents of violence were reported, including stone throwing and 
the burning of six drinking huts at Lusaka. A crowd was dispersed 
after a baton charge by European and African police. (Central 
African Post, July 5, 1957.) At Nchanga, eighty-nine Africans were 
arrested. 

The Central African Examiner (August 17, 1957) said that Mr. 
Harry Nkumbula, president of A.N.C., during whose absence in 
Britain the boycott was started, had taken a courageous and wise 
move in calling it off. It said: ““No responsible council could possibly 
agree to indiscriminate and unregulated brewing; but the town coun- 
cils might well have allowed African brewing on payment of a sub- 
stantial licence fee, or at least let certain Africans take over the 
retail part of the business and run their own beer halls independently. 
The licence fees and retail permits could have been put to African 
welfare, in the same way that beer-hall profits go at present. The 
questions of shorter hours and the exclusion of women are more 
debatable, but ought to be soluble by reasoned discussions.” 

The boycott, however, continued. The Mufulim Council closed 
down the beer hall there as a “reprisal”. The Town Clerk also 
announced that all staff in the beer halls who could not usefully be 
employed would be laid off and that work on certain capital pro- 
jects, including the building of three beer halls at a total cost of 
£65,000 and a new football stadium (£20,000) would cease. At some 
places lower takings at beer halls and surrounding shops were 
reported: at others little effect was reported. (Ndola News, August 8, 
1957.) 

The Ndola News (August 23, 1957) reported that as the beer-hall 
boycott was beginning to peter out, Congress was turning its atten- 
tion to European-owned stores. It said that the use of the boycott 
“purely as a political weapon” was “indefensible” and though there 
was some justification for the boycott of the beer halls (e.g. discre- 
pancies in the price of beer) the new move would only bring hardship 
upon a great many innocent people. 

Congress officials maintain that the boycott is not petering out 
and that the boycott of shops is not deliberate but only incidental 
to the fact that fewer Africans go near the beer halls where the shops 
are situated. 


Multi-Racial Trade Unionism 


The first multi-racial training course for African trade union 
leaders, office holders and officials, European and African staff of the 
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African personnel department of mining companies, Government 
labour officers and African labour assistants was held in Lusaka. 
Lecturers included Mr. Jack Purvis, president of the Northern 
Rhodesia European Mineworkers’ Union, and Mr. Lawrence 
Katilungu, president of the Northern Rhodesia African Mine- 
workers’ Union. Among the thirteen African trade union represen- 
tatives were four from Nyasaland. (Bantu Mirror, July 20, 1957.) 

Delegates who attended the conference of the Amalgamated 
Railways African Workers’ Union, which met at Broken Hill, 
Northern Rhodesia, resolved to support the principle of multi- 
racial trade unions as proposed by the Southern Rhodesia Govern- 
ment in its Industrial Conciliation Amendment Bill." 

The African Eagle (July 23, 1957) said that the rate of advance 
of the African trade unions towards maturity within the Central 
African Federation is increasing so rapidly that the Governments 
should now try to solve some of the industrial problems which they 
and the employers of the African labour have always known would 
arise but to which they provided very little or no precise solution. 

The experienced African trade union leaders know very well 
that the amending of the Conciliation Bill will not enable them to 
force their way into European trade unions where their affiliation 
or membership is not accepted. There are already some Europeans 
who have expressed the view that they would like to see Africans 
progress along their own lines by remaining in their trade unions. 

The president of the Northern Rhodesia Mines’ African Staff 
Association, Mr. Godwin Lewanika, writing to the Central African 
Post (June 26, 1957) said: “It should be realized that a member of 
an industrial organization, whether Black or White, whether an 
executive, apprentice or labourer, not only has status and a role 
within the industry but that he is also a citizen, husband, father, 
club or church member. 

“When dealing with industrial organization it is necessary to go 
outside the plant area to find the sources of absenteeism, labour 
turnover, excessive fatigue, pressure for minimum and maximum 
effort and other problems of industrial productivity. 

“The Association wonders whether the companies realize the 
damage they are doing to race and industrial relations and how they 
are indirectly though perhaps unknowingly wrecking the purpose 
of federation.” 


Warning Against Intimidation 


While there must be none of the old type of intimidation of 
workers by employers there must also be none of the new type of 
intimidation by power-loving professional trade union leadets, 
said the Governor of Northern Rhodesia, Sir Arthur Benson, when 
he opened the Inter-African Labour Conference at Lusaka. 

“We in Northern Rhodesia suffer as much as any territory in 
Africa from a poor standard of productivity,” said the Governor. 
“The lack of the will to work is the main cause of low productivity. 
This does not necessarily spring from poor nutrition nor, indeed, 
from the hot or enervating climate in which the work has to be done. 
Secondly, it is important to bear in mind that if African territories 
suffer from this lack of will to work so do older countries like 
Great Britain. The increased productivity—the greatly increased 
productivity—which has come about in Great Britain over recent 
years has been due principally to more efficient methods of produc- 
tion. It is my belief—my sad belief—that this has been offset to a 
certain degree anyway by a lessening of the will to work.” (Federation 
Newsletter, September 7, 1957.) 
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Tension between Congress and Unions 


Mr. Lawrence Katilungu, secretary-president of the African 
Mineworkers’ Union, said there was a move on the part of junior 
Congress leaders to undermine the leadership of the African trade 
unions, their aim being to establish complete harmony in the 
Copperbelt under the direction of Congress. It was a well-known 
Communist tactic, he said, to infiltrate the ranks of unions in an 
endeavour to use them for political purposes, and this would not be 
tolerated. The African Municipal Workers’ Union, which claims 
10,000 members, has endorsed Mr. Katilungu’s statement. (The 
Times, August 26, 1957.) 

There were minor disturbances in the Copperbelt at Nchanga 
when a group of Congress supporters broke up an A.M.U. meeting; 
and when groups of rioters burnt down several buildings at Luan- 
shya. 

Congress officials said that the disturbances were spontaneous 
demonstrations by Africans who wished to close down the beer 
halls in support of a beer-hall boycott which the Congress called at 
the beginning of August. Police and Labour Department officials, 
however, believed that the disturbances are part of a challenge 
which junior Congress officials are offering to the present A.M.U. 
leadership. (Manchester Guardian, September 4, 1957.) 


Copperbelt Dispute 

The European Mineworkers’ Union called for general Copper- 
belt strike action following on continued deadlock in a dispute, 
between the copper companies and the Union, over the rockbreakers’ 
refusal to work a full eight-hour shift on Saturdays in a demand for 
a forty-six-hour week. Deadlock was reached and the companies 
began an orderly closing down of the mines. By July 24 approxi- 
mately 1,120 European daily-paid employees, including about 280 
rockbreakers, and 6,959 African ticket-paid workers had been laid 
off. 

After a stoppage of five days, the 40,000 European and African 
miners returned to work, when it was assured that there would be a 
Government commission of inquiry. It was estimated that the dis- 
pute cost the mining companies £14 million. (The Times, July 31 and 
August 1, 1957.) 

The African Mineworkers’ Union expressed sympathy with the 
European Union’s demand, but invoked the intervention of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, of which it is a 
member, in the event of any “victimization” of African miners which 
might result from the mines’ shut down. The companies offered to 
pay a subsistence allowance of 2s. 2d. a day to Africans who lost 
their wages as a result of the shut down. 

The European Mineworkers’ Union demand for a 15 per cent pay 
increase for all its members has been presented to the Chamber of 
Mines. (Federation Newsletter, August 3, 1957.) 

Mr. E. R. Van Rensburg, organizing secretary of the South 
African Mineworkers’ Union said that if the European mine 
employees on the Copperbelt were seeking shorter hours, his union 
would be bound to support them morally and financially. He added 
that the South African Union offered financial assistance to Euro- 
pean miners on the Copperbelt several years ago’ when the question 
of the allocation of certain jobs to Natives was in dispute, but it was 
not required. (Rand Daily Mail, July 26, 1957.) 


Needs of African Education 
The report of the Education Department said that the picture for 
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1956 was even more depressing than for 1955. The number of African 
children for whom there were no educational facilities had grown 
in one year by 10,000—from 35,000 to 45,000, although the total 
enrolment increased from 200,000 to 214,000, a little more than two- 
fifths of the school-range population (aged 8 to 19). 

There were almost twice as many boys as girls in the primary 
schools, while the figures for secondary school enrolment were 987 
boys and 139 girls. (Central African Post, July 29, 1957.) 


Night Police Raids 


Mr. P. Sokota, an African member of the Legislative Council, 
described the police raids in African townships as quite inhuman. 
He was moving a motion “that this Council considers that night 
raids by the police in African housing areas or townships are not in 
the interests of the country as a whole and requests Government 
to stop the practice as soon as possible. Women and children are 
awakened and questioned and sometimes the women are asked for 
marriage certificates,” he said. ““Sometimes men and women are 
taken to the Charge Office until they can prove they are legally 
married.”’ (Central African Post, July 17, 1957.) 

The Central African Post (July 22, 1957) said: “‘A dreadful picture 
was painted by the African members, but by the time the Member 
for Law and Order and the Attorney-General had completed their 
inspections of the details there was little left but the frame. . 

“Africans have suffered indignities because of raids, searches or 
inspections—call them what you will—and it is a fact that the 
Attorney-General admitted that the police have been over-zealous. 
At the same time the police have a most difficult task; they, too 
(European and African alike), are subjected to indignities and their 
patience often has been stretched to the limit, and beyond. . . . 

“The Chief Secretary pointed out that searches are made only 
when the police have good reasons for so doing. The African mem- 
bers themselves said that African custom is such that a man could 
not be refused hospitality. Thus perfectly law-abiding African house- 
holders may harbour loafers, illicit beer-brewers, criminals. . 

“The net result of the debate was that an amendment by the Chief 
Secretary was accepted. It was to the effect that night inspections of 
unauthorised persons in African housing areas and African town- 
ships should be limited to the minimum necessary for the main- 
tenance of law and order. We do not like the amended motion, 
because it contains the inference that the police make unnecessary 
inspections.” 


Nyasaland 


Attitudes Towards Federation 


Sir ROBERT ARMITAGE, Governor of Nyasaland, said in the 
Legislative Council: “The Secretary of State made three major points 
during his visit. They bear constant repetition. The first was that 
federation is in the best interests of all communities in Nyasaland 
and has come to stay. Further, that H.M. Government are as 
opposed to amalgamation as they are to secession. Nyasaland’s 
resources are limited. The territory cannot, within the modern 
economy that it is developing, prosper in isolation. Federation gives 
the opportunity to share in a widely-based economy and enjoy 
progress which would not otherwise come aboux. 

“Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s second point was that H.M. Government is 
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fully alive to its responsibilities for the peoples of Nyasaland, and 
that it has no intention of withdrawing its protection unless and 
until that protection is no longer needed. The undertaking is speci- 
OP. ; 

“The Secretary of State’s third point was that Federation has in 
no way prejudiced the ordered political and constitutional growth 
of this territory. On the contrary, it has provided a secure and 
sheltered ground within which it can flourish. Constitutionally 
Nyasaland can develop in its own way within the Federation.” 

Mr. H. B. Chipembere, who referred to the removal of “our 
precious Nyasaland” from union with the Rhodesias and the 
possibility of a “‘union with the East African territories, especially 
Tanganyika” declared that no one was keener than the African 
members of the Legislative Council on creating a general feeling of 
political security. 

“Every effort should be made to make the non-African com- 
munities feel secure in their future in this territory and we can assure 
them that all this talk about Africans desiring to expel the European 
from the surface of Africa is empty gas which must not be given 
any attention or respect. But, while saying that, I would like to 
assure this House at no time shall we, the African Members of this 
Council, or any other African politicians for that matter, be per- 
suaded to compromise on matters of dear principle such as federa- 
tion and democratic advancement. 

“In saying such things we are said to be selfish, that we see in 
federation a danger to our so-called personal ambitions of becom- 
ing the Kwame Nkrumahs of Nyasaland. All that will be said, all 
other cruel and unkind words will be said against us for raising our 
voice against things like federation. We have no personal ambitions 
whatsoever.” 

Mr. D. W. Chijozi said: “‘Since the movement of African politics 
was strengthened when federation came into existence, the hearts of 
Europeans are moved with great fear in this country and their 
minds are unsettled. They think that when Africans will take power 
of the Government, they would be driven out of this country and 
their properties may be confiscated. . . . As as result of that fear, 
and in order to take full control of this country, they want to make 
the Federal Government, which they believe to be a strong defence 
of their future life in Central Africa, more powerful. Their fear has 
no basic ground, although the time will come, and not very long, 
when the power of Government will be in the hands of indigenous 
people.” 

Mr. M. W. K. Chiume said: “‘We shall not tolerate to be regarded 
as a fourth-class citizen in our own land. We shall not tolerate the 
schemes which are intended to entrench a few people in this country 
simply because of their colour or their cleverness at the expense of 
people who have a right to call this land theirs, a gift they were 
given by God in his celestial province. 

“We are not prepared to have the franchise twisted in such a way 
that a man to qualify as a voter must pass the test of being a civilized 
man or a responsible man. Who is a civilized man? Is it necessary 
because a man is African that he must be regarded as uncivilized, 
and that a man who comes from London must therefore be regarded 
as Civilized ? Is it because a man happened to have been rich, there- 
fore he must be regarded as civilized? Or is it because a man hap- 
pened to be born of a poor family and therefore he must be regarded 
as uncivilized? We have our own form of civilization, which we 
shall not surrender simply because some other people through 
propaganda are trying to label us as uncivilized. Simon of Cyrene 
carried the cross of Jesus Christ to Golgotha. . . .” (East Africa 
and Rhodesia, August 1, 1957.) 
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The economic consequences of Nyasaland attempting to “stand 
on her own feet” would be disastrous to the African, the Acting 
Financial Secretary, Mr. H. S. Norman-Walker, warned the 
Legislative Council when he wound up the Budget debate. Answering 
speeches made earlier by African members, he painted a gloomy 
picture of what would happen if Nyasaland withdrew from the 
Federation. If the present services were maintained, the country 
on its own would have to find an additional £4 million in local 
taxation—and the money was not there. Mr. Norman-Walker said 
that at present, under federation, the Government was this year 
spending £5,800,000 and the Federal Government £3,800,000 in 
the country, but the total amount raised by all forms of taxation in 
Nyasaland was less than half the total of £8 million. Federation 
had brought a doubling of revenues. In the sixty years before 
federation, said Mr. Norman-Walker, the country had raised in 
loan money £2,300,000 but in the three years since federation it 
had raised £3,800,000. Nyasaland should have got a bigger share of 
the Federal income tax in the fiscal review, he said, but that was 
“ta very hard nut to crack”. Nyasaland received 6 per cent as before 
in the recent review. (Federation Newsletter, August 3, 1957.) 


Progressive Association’ 

The Nyasaland African Progressive Association issued a state- 
ment of policy: “To maintain loyalty to the chiefs, the Nyasaland 
Government, and the British Crown: to serve the interests of all the 
inhabitants of Nyasaland: to work for the fundamental rights of 
the individual throughout Nyasaland and the Federation, with 
freedom of speech and assembly within the laws: to support the 
Constitution of Nyasaland while working for more governing powers 
within the Federation in the shortest possible time: to work for 
implementation of the principle of partnership within the Federa- 
tion: as development of a country depends upon exploitation of its 
natural resources, the Association will accept or encourage immediate 
establishment of industries and any development programmes which 
will give employment and prosperity to the country and thus help 
to hasten the raising of the standard of living of the Africans: to see 
that the wealth of the country is shared by all: to support selective 
immigration of technical and professional men (including Africans 
from neighbouring countries): to see that Native policy consistent 
with good standards prior to the Federation is maintained: to work 
for removal of any discrimination based on colour.” 


Possible Constitutional Changes 


Mr. M. H. Blackwood, a European member of the Legislative 
Council, put forward suggestions as a starting point for discussions 
on future constitutional changes. The present Legislative Council 
has eleven official members plus the Governor as President with 
a vote, six non-African and five African unofficial members. A 
Speaker will be brought in shortly when the President will go and 
another official will be added. 

Africans had earlier asked for double their number of the Legis- 
lative Council, he said, which would thus make twelve Africans and 
six non-Africans. In reply to African demands for representation 
on the Executive Council, he suggested that two of each group 
should go on to this Council and move across the House to sit with 
officials. Official members of the Council would be increased from 
eleven to twelve when the Legislative Council acquired a Speaker. 
With the transfer of the four African members to the other side of 
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the House there would be a total of sixteen Government members 
and fourteen unofficial members. (Nyasaland Times, July 23, 1957.) 


New Farming Venture 


The Colonial Development Corporation has informed the Nyasa- 
land Government of its proposals to establish selected African 
farmers, with some experience of tobacco production, on small 
holdings in the Kasungu area. The holdings will be balanced farming 
units with the production of flue-cured tobacco as the economic crop. 
The Government has approved in principle the establishment of a 
pilot project. (Nyasaland Times, June 25, 1957.) 


Congress Split' 

After the decision of the executive committee of the Nyasaland 
African National Congress to expel from Congress membership 
the two African M.P.s, Mr. W. M. Chirwa and Mr. C. R. Kumbi- 
kano, because of their refusal to resign from the Federal Assembly, 
the committee of the Blantyre branch under the chairmanship of 
Mr. N. D. Kwenje, M.L.C., passed a resolution condemning the 
policy of the President-General, Mr. T. D. T. Banda, in calling for 
the withdrawal of the M.P.s. 

Subsequently, the Congress executive dissolved the Blantyre 
branch executive. The Congress letter to Mr. Kwenje alleged he 
tried to bring about divisions in the Congress and tried to promote 
“tribalism”’. 

The Lilongwe executive committee also passed a resolution 
deploring the Congress executive’s call for the withdrawal of M.P.s. 
The constitutionalists, led by Mr. W. Chirwa, decided to ignore the 
Congress order and called for a conference to elect a new Congress 
executive. 

The President, Mr. T. D. T. Banda, said that Mr. Chirwa’s group’s 
action was unconstitutional. “The President-General has the right 
to discharge members on matters of policy and that is the case in 
the present circumstances,” he said. (Nyasaland Times, July 5, 12, 
and 19, 1957.) 

Mr. M. W. K. Chiume, M.L.C., and Mr. H. B. Chipembere, 
M.L.C., congratulated the Nyasaland African Congress on its 
“bold timely action”. The expulsion of M.P.s puts an end to person- 
ality politics, mock constitutionalism and sham extremism. (Nyasa- 
land Times, July 26, 1957.) 

The Bantu Mirror (July 20, 1957) said: “Of the Nyasaland 
African Congress, we see very little, if any, that they will gain now 
that they have expelled their representatives in the Federal House. 
If leaders of Congress are to be sincere to themselves, they cannot 
deny the fact that the presence of Mr. Chirwa and Mr. Kumbikano 
in the Federal House has enhanced the prestige of Congress greatly 
in that these two Members of Parliament never hid their identity 
with Congress. They have always said they will fight for the extrac- 
tion of Nyasaland from the Federation with the Nyasaland African 
Congress.” 

Mr. G. Nyandora of the Southern Rhodesia African Youth 
League said: “It is obvious that Mr. T. D. T. Banda, having worked 
in Southern Rhodesia for a long time, has become an agent of 
Southern Rhodesia settlers. How can he expel Mr. Chirwa, the 
most feared man in the Federal Assembly?” (Golden City Post, 
July 21, 1957.) 

Mr. Sokota, M.L.C. (N. Rhodesia), said both the demand for 
withdrawal of the M.P.s and their expulsion from Congress did 
nothing for the African cause. “I don’t think that this is a right 
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method of opposing the Federation. Nyasas can achieve their ob- 
jective by constitutional means.” (African Eagle, July 23, 1957.) 

The Nyasaland Times (August 2, 1957) commented: “Mr. Chirwa 
and his group believe they can work against federation within the 
Federal Parliament as an opposition, but Mr. Banda’s youngei 
supporters feel this is an ‘old man’s way’ and prefer to sever al. 
connexions with the Federation as soon as possible in order to 
achieve self-government. . . . 

“It appears the struggle resolves into one between the old and 
the young, between the more cautious and the more fiery. In other 
circles, this clash has been construed as one involving tribalism, 
between the Northern Province and the Southern—and there is no 
question this element has crept in at times in the often bitter argu- 
ments among Africans.” 

According to the Nyasaland Times (August 7, 1957) Mr. Chirwa 
appears to have failed in his bid for power within the Congress. At 
the annual conference two of Mr. Chirwa’s strongest supporters, 
African M.L.C. Mr. N. D. Kwenje and ex-President-General Mr. 
J. S. Sangala, publicly confessed to being wrong and turned round to 
support Mr. Banda’s policy. The conference heard a letter from 
Dr. Hastings Banda, one-time Congress leading light and now in 
Ghana, who wrote that he, too, had once favoured withdrawal of 
the M.P.s in 1960 but now supported immediate action. Neither 
Mr. Chirwa nor his other supporters were present. 


Shire Dam Breached! 

The dam on the Shire river at Liwonde, which has cost about 
£60,000 to build, was breached for fear that the level of Lake Nyasa 
from which the river flows would reach flood level. Sir Malcolm 
Barrow, the Federal Minister responsible had revealed that though 
a spillway was included in the original tenders, it had not been 
included in the actual construction. The dam was to have been the 
first step in a scheme which would have included the control of the 
water levels, the provision of hydro-electric power and extensive 
land reclamation for African cultivation of rice and cotton. The 
report, adopted by the Federal Government in 1954, estimated the 
cost of the scheme at £80 million. In the Development Plan for 
1957-61 an amount of £27,000 was included for the preparation of 
a report so that a decision could be taken about “a limited first- 
stage scheme”. (The Times, August 16, 1957, and Nyasaland Times, 
June 28, 1957.) 

When Mr. W. Rendell, General Manager of the C.D.C., visited 
Salisbury he said of the Nyika Plateau forestry scheme which the 
C.D.C. had recently dropped: ‘Perhaps if circumstances change, 
and the whole question of Native Trust Land and the racial situation 
there looks like being resolved, we might be able to reopen the idea 
of the scheme.” 

This drew two comments: a protest from Mr. M. W. K. Chiume, 
African M.L.C., who said that the statement gave Africans the 
impression that “there is something behind the scene which is going 
on towards changing the status of African Trust Land in the 
Protectorate into something much more negotiable and palatable 
to large investors like the C.D.C. Any backdoor methods of chang- 
ing land status and any schemes which would bring in European 
immigrants would be opposed,” he said. 

Mr. H. Norman-Walker, Acting Financial Secretary, said: “The 
Colonial Development Corporation is interested in the Shire Valley 
project but, to our knowledge, nothing definite can be decided about 
finance until a firm report on the scheme is presented to the Corpora- 
tion, or other investors.”’ (Nyasaland Times, August 7, 1957.) 
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Southern Rhodesia 


Franchise Proposals' 

THE Government announced that it was prepared to accept the 
addition of a means test of £10 a month to the lowest qualification 
for a special vote for persons of Standard VIII education. This arose 
from the fact that the Prime Minister, Mr. Garfield Todd, who both 
in and out of the House has stood firm on his desire that all educated 
Africans should have the vote, was faced with an amendment to the 
Electoral Amendment Bill that there should be a means test of 
£12 10s. a month as well as the educational qualification for a special 
vote. Acceptance by the House of this amendment would have meant 
that many of the Africans that he sought to enfranchise, including 
nurses and teachers, would have been excluded. 

Two Cabinet Ministers had been in favour of a means test and 
three against it and M.P.s generally were similarly in disagreement. 
Government backbenchers of the Federal and Southern Rhodesian 
Assemblies, meeting in private to seek a common franchise policy 
that would make it impossible for an African to have a territorial 
vote and not a Federal one and vice versa, decided to place the means 
test at its lowest possible level. Later an emergency party caucus 
fixed it at £120 a year, and Mr. Todd stated in the House that this 
figure would not exclude the Africans that he wished to see enfran- 
chised. (The Times, August 16, 1957.) 

The Bill was given a third reading. 

The Central African Examiner (August 31, 1957) alluded to the 
possible increase in the number of African voters, “‘although perhaps 
6,000 Africans may have the immediate qualifications to register as 
‘special’ voters (an accurate figure is still anyone’s guess) officials 
say they will be very surprised if more than 1,000 Africans will 
register at once. This is a remarkably small figure considering that, 
since the beginning of last December the number of African voters 
registered under the old system has risen from 550 to 911 (with 
another 140 claims being checked) and between 10 and 20 Africans 
a day have been claiming the vote since excitement over the broader 
franchise began. In the same period, the numbers of Asiatic and 
Coloured voters have been virtually unchanged and now total 670 
and 600; but the European electors have jumped from 50,384 to 
51,974. . . . Most of the new African voters will be in the urban 
areas—mainly Salisbury, Bulawayo, Que Que and Gatooma and, to 
a lesser extent, Umtali—but in no constituency are Africans likely 
to figure as more than a considerable minority of the voters.” 


African National Congress Policy’ 


Executives of the Southern Rhodesia National Youth League and 
the Bulawayo branch of the A.N.C. have agreed on the programme 
of the new Southern Rhodesia African National Congress. This 
includes “full and equal citizenship for all lawful and permanent 
inhabitants of the country regardless of race or colour; the end of 
all racial discrimination, segregation and colour bar of every kind 
and universal suffrage for all over the age of 21”. The Congress is 
pledged to “the improvement of the standard of living of African 
citizens, not because they are Africans, but because they are poor’’. 
Other aims include: ‘The end of all pass laws and the establishment 
of full freedom of movement for all citizens at all times on their 
lawful occasions. A single system of local government, based on 
democratic franchise for all areas—and the end of the Ministry of 
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Native Affairs and of government by Native Commissioner.” The 
Congress proposes the “expansion of education on a non-racial 
basis, and of secondary and technical education with entry open to 
ability alone. Trade unions, to be organized according to crafts 
and not to race, will undertake collective bargaining with employers’ 
associations and willassist the development of industry.” (Federation 
Newsletter, August 3, 1957.) 

East Africa and Rhodesia (August 29, 1957) commended the policy 
for “not thrusting politics into the very forefront of its programme. 
Very sensibly, it is concentrating on the cases of racial discrimina- 
tion in everyday life which still exist, sometimes because officially 
accepted changes have moved more quickly than modification in 
habits and sometimes because there are genuine differences of 
opinion. .. . 

“It is too early to judge how Congress will develop, but at least 
it starts out under a leader who is not fanatical (though some 
Rhodesians with special knowledge of Africans would not say that 
of some of his associates). Moreover, last year’s bus boycott in 
Salisbury, which was organized by the Youth League, and which 
quickly developed into the Harari riots, showed Mr. Chikerema how 
quickly an African demonstration can get completely out of hand 
and degenerate into major crime. If that lesson be kept in mind by 
the Congress, and if it gives precedence to practical issues over 
political abstractions, it could develop into an organization of real 
value from the dual standpoints of Africans in Southern Rhodesia 
and of the Colony as a whole. One of the greatest problems through- 
out East and Central Africa is the extremist character of so many of 
the organizations which claim to speak for Africans, the consequence 
of which is that they are distrusted by the Governments and their 
officers, non-official Europeans, and the great mass of Africans. An 
obvious and urgent need everywhere is representation of African 
opinion through associations which have trustworthy leadership, 
practical policies, readiness to reach agreement with the other races, 
and determination not to engage in propaganda of the ‘Africa for 
the Africans’ type.” 

The headquarters of the Youth League in Salisbury were raided 
by the C.I.D. Papers were seized, but no arrests were made. The 
search was carried out under section 19 of the Public Order Act, 
relating to “any person who threatens another”. (Northern News, 
August 10, 1957.) 


Land Settlement Plan Rejected? 

The Government has turned down the recommendations of Dr. 
H. G. Weizmann, the land settlement specialist of the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee for European Migration (I.C.E.M.), for the settle- 
ment of groups of families from Europe on the land in the Colony. 
The Minister of Lands, Mr. P. B. Fletcher, said that Dr. Weizmann’s 
proposals for group settlement under dry-land farming conditions 
did not offer a practical solution to the problem of more intensive 
settlement. Mr. H. J. Roberts, Member for Lands and Local 
Government (Northern Rhodesia), said that the Northern Rhodesia 
Government had not yet reached a decision on Dr. Weizmann’s 
recommendations. 


Great Future for University 
The University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland would have 
a great future, provided all racial groups were given a fair chance, 
said Professor A. V. Judges, of the University of London. There was 
plenty of opportunity for the bright African to move into the higher 
ranges of teaching, and no one could do more to assist in raising 
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the level of his fellows than by becoming a teacher and dedicating 
himself to his work. Professor Judges said he realized that the ex- 
pansion of African education—which was a territorial responsi- 
bility—would be very costly. Southern Rhodesia was today paying 
out about one-eighth of its annual expenditure to give schooling to 
its African population, which itself contributed very little to the 
cost. One-eighth was a proportion which would frighten the tax- 
payer of any European State out of his wits. He thought that 
Southern Rhodesia was now acquiring “tas good an educational 


record as any State in Africa”. (Federation Newsletter, August 31, 
1957.) 


Pay Claim Rejected* 

The Prime Minister and Minister of Native Education, Mr. 
Garfield Todd, rejected a plea from Native teachers for a wage 
increase. Mr. Todd told a delegation from the African Teachers’ 
Association that there was no money available to meet the demands. 
The teachers had appealed to Mr. Todd to reconsider teachers’ 
salary scales “bearing in mind that the lowest salary on which the 
professional man can subsist is £20 a month, with a possible 
minimum of £15”. Their appeal was supported by a family budget 
prepared by the delegation. Mr. Todd said that he would have liked 
to give more money, but the money available for Native education 
was already being stretched to cover an expanding educational 
system aimed at giving every child an opportunity to go to school. 
The Prime Minister said he knew the teachers were disappointed 
at his reply, and he hoped they would appreciate the position. The 
scales would certainly be reviewed whenever it became possible. 
(Federation Newsletter, August 3, 1957.) 


Second African Doctor 
The second Southern Rhodesian African to qualify as a doctor has 
passed his final examinations at Witwatersrand University. He is 
thirty-year-old Dr. Edward Pswarayi, B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B., son of a 
retired Anglican minister. He will be employed at the Salisbury 
General Hospital. The first African doctor was Dr. S. T. Pariren- 


yatwa who is working in the Salisbury African Hospital. (Federation 
Newsletter, July 13, 1957.) 


Technical Training 

Mr. F. Bray, who was formerly an Under-Secretary with the 
Ministry of Education in Britain, and who is now adviser on 
technical education in Southern Rhodesia, said that the training of 
African and European labour was an economic matter of vital 
importance to the country. 

In addition to his work for the Southern Rhodesian Government, 
Mr. Bray is also preparing a report for the Federal Government on 
technical education. (Federation Newsletter, August 24, 1957.) 


EAST AFRICA 
Kenya 


Constitutional Reform 
ASKED to make a statement in Parliament on increased African 
representation in the Legislative Council, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said: 
“This is one of the aspects of constitutional development on which 
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I have been able to have useful talks with the Governor, the three 
elected European Ministers and the Asian Minister for Works and 
with Mr. Mboya and Mr. Ngala. . 

“I am hoping to visit East Africa later in the year and to be 
available to take part at an appropriate stage in the further discus- 
sions in Kenya which will clearly be necessary.”’ He added that he 
welcomed “‘the recognition by the European-elected members that 
in certain circumstances an increase in African representation 
should be a feature of any settlement’’.* 


European Views 

Mr. S. V. Cooke, M.L.C. for the Coast constituency, who 
recently resigned from the European Elected Members Organization, 
said that the European community of Kenya should not agree to 
more than five additional African seats in the Legislature, and that 
if there was continued pressure for a greater number they should ask 
for the abandonment of the multi-racial Council of Ministers and 
the restoration of the earlier form of Colonial Office Government. 

If the alternatives were.to be controlled by African Nationalists 
or by H.M. Government, there could be no doubt which would be 
the better for Kenya, and he thought that people of all races would 
accept Colonial Office administration for ten or fifteen years, during 
which period there could be concentration on agricultural, com- 
mercial and industrial development. 

Having said that there were some outstanding Asian leaders in 
the country and that Mr. Mboya was outstanding as an African 
politician, Mr. Cooke suggested that the greatest need of Kenya’s 
Europeans was to produce a real leader. (East Africa and Rhodesia, 
August 8, 1957.) 

Mr. Humphrey Slade, M.L.C. for Aberdare, said that the attitude 
of the European Elected Members to the African demand for 
increased representation was that this was not the time for a demand, 
as opposed to negotiation, to be made since no changes could be 
made before 1960 unless all races were agreed. Liberalism was too 
easily misunderstood for defeatism. “‘We prefer to be liberal in our 
own time.” 

Mr. Slade said that the need for some increase of African repre- 
sentation in Legislative Council had been recognized last year, when 
it was decided that there should be ten additional Unofficial Mem- 
bers—of whom two should be Africans (elected in any way they 
chose, as between Constituencies and Regions) and five should be 
Europeans (elected on a Regional basis). That agreement was 
accepted by our Government and will be put into effect if we so 
desire. 

“Nevertheless, we believe that it will be for the good of Kenya 
as a whole if the pattern of future constitutional development can 
be discussed and agreed now—rather than waiting until 1960, with 
the risk of mutual bitterness increasing meanwhile.” 

Mr. Slade said that there were certain fundamental needs for the 
establishment of the right basis for future constitutional develop- 
ment. Amongst these were a foundation of communal or racial 
representation, whereby each race separately elects a number of its 
own representatives; protection of each race against domination in 
Legislative Council by any other race or combination of races; 
creation of representatives truly responsible to people of all races; 
a system of ministerial appointment, calculated to bring into our 
Government, not only the best that Kenya has to offer, but also 
those of our best who will command the confidence of all races. 
A measure of purely racial representation was essential. (Kenya 
Weekly News, August 2, 1957.) 
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African Opinions 

Mr. Tom Mboya and Mr. Ronald Ngala held a press conference 
on August 8, 1957, at the conclusion of their three-week visit to 
Britain as representatives of the African Elected Members Organi- 
zation.* 

Mr. Mboya said: “In the course of our visit we have met M.P.s 
of all parties. We have had three meetings with the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, one of which was attended by the Governor 
of Kenya, and we are satisfied that we have fully explained the 
African case for increased representation and fully interpreted the 
African attitude in the present constitutional crisis. In general 
everyone we have met is in agreement with us that a case exists for 
increased African representation and many M.P.s and other people 
agree with us that a declaration of the ultimate objective of British 
policy in Kenya should be made immediately.”” He welcomed the 
Colonial Secretary’s decision to visit Kenya. 

Speaking of the Emergency, Mr. Mboya said that the condition 
which justified its declaration, namely Mau Mau terrorism, does 
not any longer exist, and there is the danger of Emergency regula- 
tions being exploited in an otherwise normal situation. A declaration 
ending the State of Emergency should be made forthwith. There is 
an urgent need to review Pass regulations for the Kikuyu, Embu 
and Meru tribesmen, and the position of all people in detention 
camps and under restriction orders. 

He asked for the lifting of Government restrictions which limit 
the freedom of association and the freedom of assembly by denying 
Africans the right to organize on a Colony-wide basis and also to 
address open-air meetings. Tape recording of African leaders’ 
speeches was deplored, especially when no copy of such recordings 
were given to the speaker. Mr. Mboya pointed out that these re- 
Strictions were discriminatory since they applied only to African 
meetings and organizations. 

Mr. C. Argwings-Kodhek, President of the Nairobi District 
African Congress, said at a press conference in London on August 
27, 1957, that district organizations tended to be tribal and to divide 
instead of to unite people. The Government should allow a Colony- 
wide organization to be formed, or at least permit members of one 
organization to speak on the platforms of another. 


Comment in Britain 


The Times (August 26, 1957) described Mr. Mboya’s demand for 
a declared ultimate objective for Kenya as “contrary to the character 
of British colonial government to give. 

“Curiously enough,” the editorial continued, “‘it is very difficult 
to find any long-term statements of policy by the British Govern- 
ment on Kenya. But this is not unusual. British colonial policy is 
governed by general statements covering all colonies loosely. The 
chief of these is that they should be guided towards self-government 
within the Commonwealth. . . . So far as democracy is concerned, 
that, too, can be assumed as a general goal of British policy, and 
has often been stated so to be. But it has not necessarily been related 
to particular colonies. Specific intentions of policy have generally 
been restricted to more immediate, short-term matters, such as the 
fixing of a date for independence when it has come within reasonable 
reach. 

“That Mr. Mboya should put forward such a demand is intelli- 
gible. . . . The situation is at its most complicated in Kenya. 
Moreover, British policy has lost some of its direction by the recogni- 
tion that a federation of East Africa is politically impossible. The 
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report of the Royal Commission on East Africa, although politics 
were specifically excluded from its terms of reference, might have 
been expected to clear the air. It virtually declared that there was no 
possibility of solving East Africa’s economic problems except on an 
inter-territorial basis. The issue was still baulked. The British 
Government have, in fact, never officially accepted the report, 
although it is being used widely as a blueprint by the territorial 
governments concerned in agriculture and other strictly limited 
fields. 

“It would in fact be possible to define in general terms the goal of 
British policy in Kenya, but the definition would have to be so 
general that it would be of little political value.” 

The editorial concluded: “There is no alternative for Kenya 
except to keep on working away, to make government progressively 
more responsible, more representative, and more evenly shared 
between races. So long as the country keeps moving in the right 
direction, it has a chance of achieving the goal.” 

Mr. John Rex, Chairman of the West Riding Council for African 
Affairs, in a letter to the editor drew attention to the Devonshire 
White Paper’ which said: “Primarily Kenya is an African territory 
and His Majesty’s Government think it necessary definitely to 
record their considered opinion that the interests of the African 
natives must be paramount, and that if, and when, those interests 
and the interests of the immigrant races should conflict, the former 
should prevail.” 

Mr. Rex said: “‘While asking for a declaration on long-term policy, 
Mr. Mboya is a gradualist. He himself has expressed his approval of 
‘diluted democracy’ and a ‘colonial element in government’ during 
the period of transition. If, therefore, a gradualist and peaceful 
development of race relations in Kenya is what we desire, it would 
be as well if we planned this with Mr. Mboya before we have to 
deal with more extreme leaders demanding ‘African self-govern- 
ment now’.” (The Times, August 31, 1957.) 


C.P.A. Delegation Report 


The unanimous report of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association which visited Kenya in January, 1957, stated: “‘A con- 
siderable part of the most productive highland soil in Kenya was 
farmed not by Europeans but by Africans, particularly by the Kikuyu. 
It follows that unless this land is farmed under the best conditions of 
management the Kenya economy is deprived of a valuable part of its 
agricultural potential, which cannot be replaced from other sources. 
It is for this reason that the process of land consolidation now taking 
place in the African areas is so highly important. It can make or 
mar the future prosperity of the Colony.” 

The Delegation accepted “‘the necessity to press ahead with land 
consolidation and thereafter to make it possible for the peasant 
farmer to use his land to the best advantage by farm planning, the 
development of cash crops, and the introduction of modern methods. 
To achieve this, as the Government of Kenya is well aware, the 
peasant will need the help of skilled agricultural officers, implements, 
loans, producer co-operatives with adequate selling and transport 
facilities, and reasonable communications. These things will cost 
a great deal of money. 

“Furthermore, the contrast between the go-ahead Kikuyu areas, 
so recently torn by civil war and rebellion, and other areas where 
there has been no trouble, is becoming increasingly marked. It is 
unfortunate, but true, that it is precisely in the areas where Mau Mau 
originated that the advance is at its greatest momentum. We suggest, 


1H.M.S.O., 1923. 
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not to the Government and people of Kenya, who have it constantly 
in mind, but to H.M. Government, that this disparity should be 
eliminated with all possible speed. 

“The very real apprehension of many Africans that land consoli- 
dation will lead to the creation of a landless class, largely unem- 
ployed or employed on low wages, can be met and overcome only 
by demonstrating that a satisfactory standard of living and security 
can be earned in the towns and villages.” 

The Report praised the crops and cattle to be seen on most 
European farms and pointed out that “changes of policy, whether 
in the White Highlands or elsewhere, need not entail a revision 
of the law or of the Orders in Council, but merely the sanction of the 
communities concerned, leading to a modification of administra- 
tive practice. 

“For example, there is nothing to prevent the boards which 
control these matters from permitting the leasing of suitable lands 
in the White Highlands to African tenant farmers, or on the other 
hand sites for industry in the African reserves. This is the sort of 
natural development under safeguards which would do a great deal 
to assist the economy, remove frustration, and create a co-operative 
atmosphere. 

“It is important that the good will, to be met with on all sides, is 
allowed to grow and that the prosperity of the country should not 
be threatened by feelings of insecurity. This is not incompatible 
with moving forward, in agriculture as in politics, to a position in 
which respect is to ability and. suitability rather than to artificial 
barriers.” 

The Delegation commented on the fact that ‘“‘men of good will’ 
in all races were more anxious “to work together towards a common 
ideal, to secure the highest development of the country, than they 
felt able to express publicly”, and said: ““One reason . . . is per- 
haps the constraint of the racial or communal franchise. . . . 

“One of the fears which underlies the reluctance of minorities to 
approach this question with an open mind is that a rapid transition 
might be undertaken, on the basis of ‘one man, one vote’, thus elimi- 
nating the influence of the minority groups at a stroke, and creating 
insecurity and instability at a time when security and stability are 
the twin foundations of development and progress, not least for the 
African people. . 

“We suggest to the leaders of each community that the intention 
to create additional seats in the Legislative Council offers the oppor- 
tunity for a fresh examination of these problems; this should, in 
our view, be regarded as a matter of urgency. It may be that upon 
reflection and discussion they could agree upon such an examination, 
with the object of suggesting a franchise which, avoiding the Scylla 
of a general common roll and the Charybdis of the existing com- 
munal rolls, would assist in bringing together the moderate elements 
of all races in Kenya. 

“This examination, if it bore in mind the fear of the minorities 
of exclusion from political influence and the fear of the African 
that it might be used as a device to hold him back, could prove useful 
in suggesting a basis for a selective and protected franchise, creating 
a superstructure of a few common roll seats in the Legislative 
Council. If suczessful, such an experiment would provide a political 
outlet, and common ground, for some of the best elements in Kenya 
on a non-racial basis.” 


African Land 


Articles entitled “‘African Land in Kenya” were published in 
the Manchester Guardian (July 20 and 22, 1957.) 
These said that the Kenya Government’s policy was to encourage 


Africans to consolidate fragments, to enclose their holdings in 
compact blocks which could be farmed properly, to demarcate the 
holdings, and to register them in the name of the occupier so that, 
at a later stage, it would be possible to issue a negotiable title to 
individual farmers. Such a radical reform had no prospect of success 
unless it had the full support of the great majority of Africans 
concerned. It must be an agreed and not an imposed reform. 

Up to the end of May 360,472 acres of land had been consolidated 
in the Kiambu, Fort Hall, Nyeri, and Embu districts of the Central 
Province. It is estimated that there are in all about 1,500,000 acres 
of good farming land to be consolidated in Kikuyuland. 

“Serious opposition to land consolidation comes mainly from 
Central Nyanza, largely due to misunderstanding and suspicions of 
the Government's intentions. This opposition has also been fanned 
by a political agitation. The Luo have an intense affinity with the 
land and they find it very difficult to understand any modern concept 
of land tenure. This was well illustrated by a speech made by Mr. 
Oginga Odinga, the member for Central Nyanza, during the debate 
on the vote for the Ministry of Agriculture. He said: ‘With regard 
to land consolidation I will only explain what I know from my own 
area. We did not know any sale of land. . . . So we own the land 
in families and individuals are family tenants. You only use the land 
on the understanding that if you move from that place and go some- 
where else you will still leave it to the family and you cannot sell it. 
That is what we understand to be the land tenure system and the 
land holding in our country.’ ”’ 

Land consolidation, it is stated, will make it possible for the 
landless man to acquire land if he so wishes and has the money to - 
do so, which he could not do under native customary law. 

Of the criticism that land consolidation and individual ownership 
will deprive many Africans of the tenuous security in old age which 
the land provided, it is said this “is partly true, but there is another 
side to it. Without land consolidation, it is impossible to raise 
standards of living and to create the wealth which alone can support 
an expansion of social services, including the old age pensions which 
are so badly needed in Kenya. 

“There is one last and very important point to make. The policy 
of land consolidation is no more than the first step of the plan to 
solve Kenya’s basic economic problem. The essential follow-up 
is farm planning, development and hard work by the farmer himself. 
Those who travel round the African areas cannot fail to be impressed 
by the work of the African farmer who owns a demarcated and 
planned holding and by his tremendous pride in his land and his 
achievement. If all goes well, there should be in Kenya, within a 
few years, many contented-and prosperous African farmers, who 
will make a great contribution to the colony’s economy and provide 
a stabilizing factor in its life. But the fact must be faced that things 
will not go well unless the lag between consolidation, farm planning, 
registration; and issue of negotiable title can be greatly reduced. 
That cannot be done without more money and technicians than 
Kenya’s already strained resources can possibly provide.” 


Detention Camp Riot 


A serious riot broke out at Manyani detention camp in which 
two African wardens were killed. Two. European prison officers 
and a number of warders were injured and eighteen detainees were 
admitted to hospital. 

Two hundred detainees who had failed to respond to the process 
of rehabilitation armed themselves with clubs, stones, and crude 
weapons torn from their huts. When seventy-five warders entered the 
compound the Mau Mau attacked, two warders of the Kamba tribe 
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being so severely beaten that they later died. Strong reinforcements 
of police and prison officers, including armed General Service units, 
were brought in from Nairobi to quell the rioters. (The Times, 
August 22, 1957.) 


Capricorn Party 

A new inter-racial political party, based on the Capricorn Con- 
tract, is to be launched in Kenya before the end of the year. Colonel 
David Stirling, president of the Capricorn Africa Society, speaking 
in Nairobi, said that its candidates would fight the 1960 elections 
on the principle of a common roll with qualified franchise, even 
though electors would be voting on a communal basis. 

“The party will envisage, as in other territories, the retention of 
the British Government’s control in Executive Council until it is 
clear that common economic and other interests secure the minori- 
ties from the risk of Africans exercising their immense numerical 
superiority to their racial advantage rather than in the interests of 
common citizenship and Kenya as a whole,” Colonel Stirling said. 
(Uganda Argus, July 9, 1957.) 


Tanganyika 


Nominations to the Legislative Council 

Mr. JULIUS NYERERE, president of the Tanganyika African 
National Union, has accepted the Governor’s nomination as a 
representative member of the Council. Last month Mr. Nyerere 
visited the U.N. Trusteeship Council in New York, from which, 
he said on his return to Tanganyika, he came back empty-handed. 
Another African who visited the United Nations at the same time, 
Mr. Thomas Marealle, chief of the Chagga, is also to be a member 
of the new Legislative Council. He is one of the nominated members 
who have agreed to accept the Government whip. 

A third African appointment to the Legislative Council is that of 
Mr. Rashidi Kawawa, a young trade union leader who in 1955 
resigned from Government service to organize the Tanganyika 
Federation of Labour. He will be one of the three representative 
members appointed to represent special interests, as distinct from 


the twenty-seven others who have constituencies. (The Times, 
August 20, 1957.) 


Governor’s Address to Legislative Council 

The Governor, Sir Edward Twining, addressing the first session 
of the newly-constituted Legislative Council on September 17 
pointed out that the first elections to the Council would be held in 
September 1958. Largely for administrative reasons the following 
five constituencies had been selected for the first round of elections— 
the Northern, Tanga, Eastern, Western, and Southern Highlands 
Provinces. Elections in other constituencies would be held in 1959. 
Voting would be on a qualitative suffrage and common roll as 
recently approved by the Legislature. It remained the Government 
view that universal suffrage was unsuited to present conditions and 
it would be premature and against the interests of solid constitu- 
tional advance to make prophecies about further changes in the 
franchise. 

After the elections, i.e. after 1959, it was proposed to set up a 
Committee of the Legislative Council to examine the prospects for 
further constitutional advance, including the development of the 
Ministerial system and the possible replacement of the Executive 
Council by a Council of Ministers, and to see whether any changes 
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should be made in the existing constituencies and the current pro- 
visions for parity representation. An expert study would be made of 
the development of natural resources, and an inquiry to consider 
ways of increasing the association of the people with economic, 
political and social development through training and education. 
Sir Edward emphasized that non-Africans must continue to play 
an important part in development and the Africans must recognize 
that they had this part to play. 

The Governor said that the economy of the country was perfectly 
sound and was enjoying a period of prosperity never before ex- 
perienced. The Secretary of State had approved a grant of an 
additional allocation of £75,000 from Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds, some of which would be spent on African agricul- 
ture. The Governor proposed a more than doubling of the amount 
of funds available for bursaries for higher education overseas, and 
said that in addition, it was hoped to use for bursaries some of the 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds. 

The United Nations Visiting Mission and the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association were present in the Legislative Council 
during the Governor’s speech. (Colonial Office Information Depart- 
ment, September 17, 1957.) 


Trusteeship Council’s Recommendations 

The United Nations Trusteeship Council in the course of its 
comments on conditions in Tanganyika said that it understood that 
the present constitutional arrangements were transitional and that 
future development would be along lines leading to the establish- 
ment of self-government or independence. 

In view of recent progress, it was suggested that the administering 
authority might find it appropriate to review, after the 1959 elections, 
the present basis of representation in the Legislative Council, instead 
of, as at present proposed, retaining the parity system until 1962. 

The Council welcomed the introduction on the basis of a common 
roll of the principle of the direct election to the Legislative Council. 
It pointed out, however, that the qualifications were such as to limit 
the franchise to a small proportion of the population as a whole, and 
the Council stressed the desirability of progressively broadening the 
franchise. 

Dealing with education, the Council welcomed the prospective 
establishment of two new secondary schools, open to students of all 
races who meet the standards, and the intention to establish a uni- 
versity college in the territory. (United Nations News, August, 1957.) 

The Minister for Constitutional Affairs, Mr. J. Fletcher-Cooke, 
on his return from attending the U.N. Trusteeship Council meetings 
said: “Having returned to the Council after an absence of seven 
years I formed the impression that the Council had a much better 
appreciation of the realities of the situation in Trust Territories than 
it had during the early years of its existence.’ 

The Minister said that the Trusteeship Council had recorded its 
appreciation of what had been done particularly during the past 
eighteen months. It had welcomed the introduction of the Ministerial 
system and the appointment of six unofficial Assistant Ministers. 


Opposition to Multi-Racial Régime 
Demands for an early end to multi-racial government and for a 
pronouncement by the British Government or the United Nations 
that the territory was primarily African were made by members of 
the Chagga Council to the United Nations visiting mission at Moshi. 
In the absence of Paramount Chief, Thomas Marealle II, the 
mission was welcomed by the Divisional Chief, Petro Marealle. 
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Referring to the Paramount Chief’s recent speech in the U.N. 
Trusteeship Council, he said: “All of us here share the views 
expressed by him.” 

Chief Petro said that many more secondary schools were required. 
In order that deserving Africans would be able to take up senior 
posts in the Government services, higher education was also badly 
needed. 

Turning to economic development, Chief Petro said that capital 
was needed to facilitate the expansion of agriculture and the estab- 
lishment of industrial and commercial undertakings. 

Although the administering authority was doing all it could with 
the funds available, the Chagga Council “‘begged”’ that more capital 
be raised from external sources. 

The United Tanganyika Party commenting on this meeting said: 
“The Paramount Chief of the Chagga, Chief Thomas Marealle II, 
during the United Nations debate on Tanganyika called for a 
‘common Tanganyika loyalty, common service and common 
privilege’. This is as good a definition as any of a non-racial policy, 
to which many of us are working.” 

The U.T.P. statement continued: “The intermediate stage is 
multi-racialism and in view of the opinions of the Paramount Chief 
it is therefore strange to read that the Chagga Council should have 
told the United Nations mission in Moshi that ‘multi-racialism 
should be kicked out’.” (Uganda Argus, August 14 and 15, 1957.) 


Uganda 
Direct Elections 


THE Bunyoro Rukurato accepted the Protectorate Government’s 
proposals for direct elections, but unanimously rejected two clauses 
of the report of these proposals which referred to the representation 
of the non-African communities when the common roll is introduced 
at a later date. Mr. Z. H. K. Bigirwenkya, a member of the Rukurato, 
said the British constitution did not lay down any such safeguards. 
He said he was aware of the great contribution the non-African 
communities had made towards the development of Uganda, but 
safeguards, as such, would be only temporary expedients. He 
suggested, therefore, that a better solution should be found for what 
he called “our friends, the non-African communities” and that at 
the same time they should try to identify their interests with this 
country. 

The Legislative Council passed a unanimous resolution asking the 
Secretary of State to approve the proposals. In the course of the 
debate on this resolution, Mr. J. T. Simpson, leader of the Repre- 
sentative Members, asked the Government not to exclude civil 
servants from standing as candidates. He thought they should be 
allowed to stand for election and be asked to resign if they were 
successful. 

A number of the African Members spoke of the need for more 
African representation in the House. ‘Africans had one represen- 
tative member for every 300,000 people, Asians one for every 
8,000 and Europeans one for 1,000 people,” said Dr. E. M. K. 
Muwazi. An Asian Member, Mr. A. S. Din, said that this balance 
was the result of circumstances and had not been imposed by Govern- 
ment or the assertion of the minority communities. 

A Bill setting out the arrangements for the direct elections will 
be debated in the Legislative Council on September 30. The Bill 
provides for the appointment of a Supervisor of Elections to be 
responsible for the administration of elections throughout the 
Protectorate, (Uganda News, August 6, 10 and 30, 1957.) 
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The Protectorate Government had previously intended to link the 
resolution with one concerning direct elections on a common roll 
of all representative members in 1961. The Chief Secretary, Mr. 
C. H. Hartwell, said that although these resolutions were to be 
debated separately, at the request of representative members, they 
were in the opinion of the Government and H.M. Government, so 
closely inter-related that the Government could not implement the 
first motion if it were passed—except in Buganda, where it was 
bound by the 1955 Agreement—until the second motion had been 
debated and H.M. Government were satisfied there was support 
from all sections of the community for the Government’s ultimate 
objective of common roll elections. (East Africa and Rhodesia, 
September 5, 1957.) 

Describing the ‘“‘second half of the bargain”, the Economist 
(August 31, 1957) said: “‘This is a motion based on Sir Andrew 
Cohen’s scheme for a common electoral roll in 1960 offering 
‘adequate and effective’ representation of non-African communities. 
It can only mean that certain seats will be reserved for the Indians 
and Europeans who together represent about one per cent of 
Uganda’s population. Although details of the plan have to wait 
upon the working out of a constitution, the principle of minority 
safeguards is itself resented. But the Governor is banking on the 
theory that when the motion comes before the Legislative Council 
at the end of September, African members will agree to it, albeit 
unwillingly, in order not to forfeit the chance of direct elections 
next year. 

“The flaw in this argument is that it only applies outside Buganda. 
Under the 1955 contract the Governor is virtually committed to 
granting direct elections to Buganda in 1958. The Lukiko has already 
protested against the linking of the two proposals, and the Baganda 
members of the Legislative Council may come to the conclusion 
that they have nothing to lose by voting against the motion.” 


United Congress Party 


The United Congress Party has been formed following a break 
with the Uganda National Congress. Outlining the new party policy, 
Mr. J. S. L. Zake, a former Vice-President of Congress, said the 
aim was to devise a federal Constitution which would preserve the 
powers of the State Governments, to preserve Uganda’s monarchs 
and traditional rulers and embody their positions in the Constitu- 
tion and to induce the Government to offer a more qualitative 
franchise giving an adequate and effective African representation 
on the Legislative Council. The party supports Africanization of 
the Civil Service and full African participation in the means of 
production and exchange and wishes a review of the immigration 
policy to be made. It is against the policy of the East African High 
Commission which might cause federation of the territories. 
(Uganda Empya, July 8, 1957.) 

The central committee of the Uganda National Congress expelled 
the sixteen former members of its central executive committee, who 
formed the new party. 


Support for a Federal State 


A joint committee of five political parties has issued a plan 
recommending a federal government, the states being Buganda, 
Eastern, Western and Northern Provinces. Its aim is to gain self- 
rule for Uganda in the least possible time. 

The committee recommends that the Legislative Council be re- 
placed by a council of 110 members, called the House of Representa- 
tives. Ninety-eight members would be elected and twelve nominated 
by the Governor and an African leader of the Government. If the 








Government is against enlargement of the Council, the sum of elected 
members should then be fifty. 

The plan runs as follows: (1) The Protectorate Government should 
be asked to form an Electoral Law, which will enable direct elections 
to be carried out in 1958, and to set a definite date when it will 
become effective. (2) The constituencies should be made up of 50,000 
people. (3) Apart from the portfolios of defence, foreign and legal 
affairs, appointments for the rest should be made from the House 
of Representatives. (4) A leader of the party (political) which gains 
the biggest number of seats in this House should become leader of 
the Government. (5) A speaker should be elected by the representa- 
tives. (6) In order to feel sure as regards the use of railways, they 
should become “the International Railways”. (7) No change of 
boundaries or land matters should be dealt with until Uganda 
becomes self-governing. 

The committee which outlined the plan and was named “the 
Convention of Constitutional Reform” consists of representatives 
of the Progressive Party, the Uganda Muslim Party, the Uganda 
Electors Union, the Uganda Review Party and the Labour Party. 
(Uganda Empya, July 11, 1957.) 


Progress at Makerere 

With the General Medical Council’s recognition of the Licentiate- 
ship in Medicine and Surgery (East Africa), Makerere College 
becomes the first institution in British Africa where it is possible to 
obtain full medical qualifications. 

The Governor, Sir Frederick Crawford, speaking after his installa- 
tion as Visitor to the College said: “It is of the utmost importance 
that more and more qualified Africans should enter Government 
service to ensure that when Uganda attains self-government it has 
a Civil Service predominantly staffed by local men who have gained 
their initial experience by co-operation and collaboration with their 
British colleagues. There is a constant cry in Uganda to Africanize 
the Civil Service but how are we to do this if only a handful of those 
who have the benefits of higher education at this seat of learning 
enter into Government services ? How can we, in this predominantly 
agricultural country, improve our agricultural production, as it 
needs to be improved, if at this university college, where there is a 
fine Faculty of Agriculture, only two Uganda students entered the 
agricultural college last year and five this year?’’ Makerere was not, 
however, a factory to turn out Civil Servants. It was a university, 
and any good university had far more to offer—things of the mind 

-and soul.” (East African Standard, July 26, 1957.) 


Educational Facilities 


In the House of Commons, Mr. John Profumo, Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, stated that in the period, 1955 to 1960, 
assistance of £1,460,000 was available from Central Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds towards capital expenditure at 
Makerere College, the University College of East Africa. The cost 
of primary and secondary education in Uganda was met entirely 
from local sources. 

No figures were available for 1957, but at the end of 1956, 
399,612 children were attending primary schools in Uganda and 
approximately 250,000 children of primary school age were not 
attending school. 

Eighty students had studied at universities in the United Kingdom 
during the past academic year. Of these, forty-eight were financed 
by the Government or local authorities and two from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds. 





Zanzibar 


Election Results 
ELECTION for six of the twelve unofficial seats in the Legislative 
Council were held on July 22, 1957. The results were: Afro-Shirazi, 
3; Shirazi, 2; and Muslim Association, 1. The Shirazi who in some 
districts co-operated with the Africans, claim descent from the 
Persians. The Nationalist Party suffered a total defeat. 

The Uganda Argus (July 25, 1957) said: “The main feature of the 
elections was the contest between the Nationalist Party and the 
African and Shirazi groups which, except in Pemba, were linked. 
To the Nationalist Party belonged much of the credit for the political 
moves that led to the elections. The intrinsically conservative Arab 
Association were persuaded to agree to elections on a common roll 
instead of communal elections. The Nationalist Party therefore 
represented a bid by the Arab aristocracy, dominant economically 
and in Civil Service posts not held by expatriates, to form a party on 
a non-communal basis pressing for quicker political advance. They 
were opposed by the African and Shirazi groups (representing 
different sections of the majority African community). 

“There was a variety of elements in this conflict. The Nationalist 
Party was in some ways paradoxically more radical than its op- 
ponents, looking to independence for Zanzibar and having in a 
cooler way links with the emotional politics of the Middle East. 
The Shirazi and African leadership look with suspicion on this and 
reflect a reaction against Arab dominance. They feel themselves to 
be an offshore part of Africa rather than in an Arab State and want 
the British connexion to continue for the moment. In Zanzibar 
there is the cement of religion, of inter-marriage and of the fact that 
all voters have to be subjects of the Sultan. Even so, if it is too crude 
a stereotype to say that the contest was simply on racial lines, this 
was certainly a main element in it. This is not an argument against 
the common roll. What has been the Nationalist Party’s approach 
may well earn dividends in the long run if the effort to make terms 
with inevitable change can be carried into the economic and social 
fields. In Zanzibar conditions are in many ways exceptionally 
unfavourable. But it does suggest that on a common roll safeguards 
for the representation of minorities have to be considered.” 

The Tanganyika Standard (July 27, 1957) described the Nationalist 
Party’s defeat as “a staggering surprise to a great many local 
people, who had thought, with considerable justification, that the 
Nationalist Party, the most politically conscious and militant of 
the various groupings in the Protectorate, would command.a very 
strong following. .. . 

“What then went wrong with the Nationalist Party’s hopes? . . . 
They over-estimated the political awareness of the people, though 
it should have been fairly obvious that normal political considera- 
tions do not apply to a situation in which the electorate is having 
its very first taste of elections. 

“It is paradoxical that the Nationalist Party, while declaring that 
the elections were merely the first step, should have expected the 
uninitiated electorate to take a big stride and vote for the best men 
for the job rather than on a communal-racial basis. Such voting as 
the Nationalist Party have persistently advocated will come only 
with time, when the electorate have had opportunity to judge what 
it can expect from the representatives it elects to sit on its behalf in 
Legislative Council.” 

The Times (August 15, 1957) pointed out that a further six unoffi- 


cial members have to be nominated by the British Resident, Sir 


Henry Potter, before the Council met in September and added: “It 
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is certain that some Arabs representing the Nationalist Party, none 
of whom was elected, will be chosen if they put themselves forward. 
Their leader, Sheikh Ali Muhsin Barwani, who was defeated in his 
constituency by the leader of the victorious Afro Shirazi Union, 
Mr. A. A. Karume, has in recent years been an outstanding figure 
in the Council.” 


SUDAN 


Missionary School Seizure 
UNDER a new Sudanese law the Ministry of Education is authorized 
to take over all schools throughout the country. Compensation may 
be paid for schools started and run entirely on private funds, but 
not for schools which receive any public subsidy. 

The main effect of the new law is to legalize the recent seizure of 
missionary school property in the southern provinces. These 
schools, previously run by British, Italian, and American mission- 
aries, were nationalized under the Ministry’s plan to unify the system 
of education throughout the country. Until now it was uncertain 
whether compensation would be paid. Now by law, none will be 
payable. 

The schools have played an important part in building up 
Christian populations in southern Sudan and the Government 
previously paid a subsidy to the missionaries. There is now much 
resentment that taxes raised mainly from the Muslim north should 
be spent to encourage Christianity in the south. The Minister of 
Education has, in fact, made it clear that one of the objects is to 
prevent the southern Sudanese from falling under the influence of 
missionaries through the schools. Education, in future, will be 
secular, and although southern teachers will be allowed to teach 
religion, priests and clergymen are for the most part not being 
admitted to the schools they formerly supervised. (The Times, 
July 11, 1957.) 

In reply to a letter of protest apparently received from the people 
of Raja in the southern Sudan, the Minister of Education said that 
by its action the Government was meeting public demand. The edu- 
cation of the people was a Government responsibility which the 
present Government was capable of assuming. The take-over would 
bring about planned expansion and improved educational standards. 
The main need of the south, the Minister said, was for more facilities 
for education. Intake would now be doubled at the Elementary 
level.and trebled at Intermediate level within three years. As parents 
it would be the duty of people to see that their children made the 
maximum use of the chances available. 

Replying to the Minister’s letter the Assistant District Commis- 
sioner at Raja said that after checking the names of the petitioners 
with those of the parents of the boys he had discovered to his 
surprise that most of the petitioners were not parents. He had 
asked the Chief to call all the parents together and he went to meet 
them in the different villages. Before telling them about the Minister’s 
letter he had asked if they had any complaints about the taking over 
of the Raja mission school by the Government. They denied that 
they had and they assured the Assistant District Commissioner that 
they had never signed any petitions or complained to anyone on 
this subject. (Sudan Information Centre, August 26, 1957.) 


The Eisenhower Doctrine’ 
The Foreign Minister, Sayed Mohd. Ahmed Mahgoub, gave a 
press conference on August 2 during a visit to Greece. He said he 
*Dicest IV, 6 
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had discussed the present situation in the Middle East with the 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of Greece, and he told 
reporters that Sudan would not participate in ‘‘Eisenhower’s Doc- 
trine’. This Doctrine, he said, was directed against International 
Communism, but since the dissolution of the Cominform there was 
officially no International Communism, so what was meant by the 
term? Did it mean only Russia and her people? Sudan was not 
interested in carrying out either war or a cold war against any 
country, and they had neither the means nor the ability to do so. 
Sayed Mahgoub continued: “‘Moreover, Eisenhower’s Doctrine 
promised aid only if a country is attacked by a Communist country 
or by a country under Communist influence. We in the Middle East, 
have not been attacked by any Communist country, but we have 
been attacked by the Western countries and Israel. . . . That is 
why we have chosen neither to accept it nor reject °. but to leave it 
dormant.” 

From the financial point of view the Doctrine was not worth 
“the great sacrifice’. The Sudan was asked to accept $10} million 
in order to spend $40 million so as to prepare to face an attack on 
the part of International Communism. The Foreign Minister made it 
clear that his country would be prepared to accept foreign aid 
providing it was not subject to specific terms and did not influence 
directly or indirectly the Sudan’s independence. They believed that 
the best defence against Communism was to allow Communists to 
take part in elections and to beat them, and to raise the standard 
of living and education. To attempt to combat Communism by 
legislation and by force was tantamount to preparing the way for 
its extension, he said. (Sudan Information Centre, August 26, 1957.) 


Court Martial Result 


Two .army officers, one non-commissioned officer and three 
military cadets who were court-martialled for plotting to overthrow 
the Government have all been found guilty. 

The conspiracy was uncovered last June when nine members of 
the army were arrested. All the accused have been dismissed from 
the army and sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging from seven 
to twenty years. 

It is known that the sentences passed are not subject to any 
appeals. They have been confirmed by the Kaid, General Ibrahim 
Pasha Abboud and the President and Members of the Supreme 
Council. (Sudan Information Centre, August 26, 1957.) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


United Party Congress 

AT its annual congress held in Bloemfontein during August, the 
United Party of South Africa resolved that if the Party was returned 
to power as a result of next year’s parliamentary elections it would 
restore to the common roll the Coloured voters of Natal and the 
Cape Province who were removed from it by the Nationalist Govern- 
ment in 1951, introduce higher qualifications for new Coloured 
voters, and extend voting rights in the election of senators to 
“suitably qualified” Coloured people in the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. 

The Party proposed to reduce the number of senators to about 
half the present figure of ninety, and to re-introduce qualifications 
for senators; it also proposed that, with the exception of about five 
nominated members, senators should be elected directly and on a 
proportional basis instead of through Provincial and African 
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electoral colleges as at present. Six senators would be elected by 
Africans (whose qualifications for the franchise should be raised), 
five or six by the Coloured people, and the rest—comprising at 
least three-quarters of the full Senate—by the Europeans. The 
Party would introduce a procedural system of “‘checks and balances” 
designed to “preserve White leadership” and at the same time protect 
the rights of the non-Europeans. (The Times, August 16, Sunday 
Times, August 25, 1957.) 

Commentators in South Africa and Britain have expressed disap- 
pointment at the Party’s failure to take a bolder line. Speaking at a 
Liberal Party meeting in Cape Town, Senator Leslie Rubin (Native 
Representative) said that at present in the Nationalist Party there 
were responsible leaders who were working for the abandonment 
of the apartheid idea and that the United Party had missed an 
opportunity of taking advantage of “‘all the ferment going on in the 
ranks of Afrikaner nationalism’’. (Pretoria News, August 28, 1957.) 
Mrs. Margaret Ballinger (Native Representative) said that she had 
been ‘“‘completely discouraged” by the Party’s proposals. 

An article in The Times (September 11, 1957) said that it was 
natural for the United Party “‘once the idea of a Federation of races 
had taken root’’ to try to turn the Upper House into an Assembly 
in which the various racial groups would have separate represen- 
tation, but that the underlying idea had not been carried through 
to its logical conclusion because of the racial prejudice that per- 
vaded the whole of South African life. The writer pointed out that 
the Party had made no provision for the representation of the 
Indians, who were “probably the most advanced of the non- 
European communities’, and that their failure to do so had been 
“due to prejudice alone’, as was their refusal to advocate direct 
representation of the Africans and Coloureds by their own people. 
This was “unrealistic” and out of keeping with their plan as a whole. 
Nothing would have been better calculated to win the goodwill of 
Africans and Coloureds, without which, in the long run, no solution 
to South Africa’s problems could be found. Nevertheless, the pledge 
to restore the Common Voters Roll in the Cape was important in 
itself and might prove still more important as a pointer to future 
developments. While it would be altogether wrong to suggest that 
the United Party was likely to advocate Common Roll representa- 
tion for Africans as well as Coloureds, the proposed reform of the 
Senate would make it possible to accord such rights to them also 
without risk to ultimate European control. The writer felt that 
“‘with all its faults” the plan should, after all, be welcomed—not 
so much in its immediate details as for the wider perspectives it 
opened up, and because it was designed to solve racial problems 
by co-operation and not by force. 

Commenting editorially, South Africa (August 1957) said that 
the Coloured leaders had already announced that they would have 
nothing to do with the United Party’s plan which had “compromise 
written all over it’. The weakness of the new procedural rules for 
the Senate was that they would be unnecessary when a United 
Party government was in power, and would be “swept away as 
so much rubbish” by the Nationalists “the moment they came 
back’. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. J. G. Strijdom, said: “I must warn the 
people of South Africa against the dangerous condition of chaos 
towards which the United Party is driving in its desperate irrespon- 
sibility: a condition which—if the hostile majority which the United 
Party wants to create in the Senate continues to thwart the Assembly 
and the Government—can only be ended by a revolution’’. (Trans- 
valer, August 22, 1957.) Repeating these assertions in an address to 
the Nationalist Party congress in Bloemfontein, Mr. Strijdom 





added: “I want to say to the United Party and to South Africa and 
to the world at large, that we shall consistently and step by step, 
within the bounds of what is practicable, carry out our policy of 
apartheid or the separation of White and non-White. We shall do it 
in such a way as to perpetuate the rule of Whites in their areas, but 
at the same time do justice to the non-Whites in accordance with 
our Christian faith and conscience.” (The Times, September 11, 
1957.) 


Prelude to General Election 

The Delimitation Commission is now at work in Natal, having 
announced its draft proposals for the Transvaal. South Africa 
(September 7, 1957) said that judging from these proposals alone, 
the process seemed to be continuing whereby the Opposition 
secured larger majorities in fewer constituencies and the Govern- 
ment smaller majorities in more constituencies. The United Party 
appears likely to gain one seat while the Nationalist Party gains 
aine, one of which is at present held by the Labour Party. 

The Rand Daily Mail pointed out that although the Nationalist 
Party had on the face of it won the first round of the general election 
battle by succeeding in getting a major part of its own delimitation 
proposals accepted by the Commission, the more the total National- 
ist support was spread over an increasing number of marginal 
seats, the more exposed the over-all Nationalist position would be 
“even to a relatively small percentage swing in the vote’’. 

Speaking at Bloemfontein, the Prime Minister said that next year’s 
general election would be a barometer of public feeling on the 
question of a republic. The Nationalist Party was continually moving 
forward along the path to a republican form of government and the 
election would be a test of how far it had advanced. The present 
majority of Parliamentary seats was insufficient; a big majority 
of votes was necessary. Whether the republic would stay within the 
Commonwealth or not would be decided at a later stage. 

Discussing the future of the protectorates of Basutoland, Bechu- 
analand and Swaziland, Mr. Strijdom said the Government would 
press more strongly for their incorporation in the Union. He hoped 
Britain would hand them over. The intention of eventual incorpora- 
tion was embodied in the South Africa Act. (The Times, September 
12, 1957.) 


The Government and the Chiefs 


The 76-year-old acting chief of the Mamathola,' Malisele Letsoala, 
has been deposed because, according to the tribesmen, he has con- 
sistently defied the Government in its plans to move them without 
giving them reasonable compensation. Letsoala has acted as chief 
since 1944 because of the ill health of the rightful chief, Nantipe, 
who is his nephew. (Rand Daily Mail, August 13, 1957.) 

The official explanation is that the tribe itself asked early in 1956, 
before the removal scheme was mooted, for the termination of his 
regency and the appointment of his niece, Mlobe Letsoala, sister of 
Nantipe. In an interview with the Press, Mlobe said that she would 
not accept the chieftainship if it was thought that by appointing her 
the Government would be able to persuade her to lead the tribe to 
Metz. (Star, August 15, 1957.) 

The Government has already demolished the schools and the post 
office in the township and transferred their staff and equipment to 
two new schools and a new post office at Metz, with the result that 
the tribe is without postal and educational facilities. Old-age 
pensions have not been paid since June, and the Minister of Native 
Affairs, Dr. Verwoerd, has announced that tribesmen who remain 
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in the Wolkberg Location after soil conservation measures have 
begun will not be allowed to plough the slopes of the mountain. 

Senator W. G. Ballinger, who intervened successfully on the 
tribe’s behalf when the Government made its first attempt to move 
them (to Heffenden Heights), said that if there were “‘any semblance 
of democracy” in the Native Affairs Department, there would have 
been an inquiry long ago into why the Mamathola were resisting 
its proposals. It would then be found that the Government’s original 
reasons for wanting to move them could not be justified. (Rand 
Daily Mail, August 13, 1957.) 

The Times reports (September 13, 1957) that the dispute between 
the Government and the tribe was the subject of a petition to the 
Supreme Court on September 12. The applicants were Malisele 
Letsoala, one of the headmen, and the tribe itself. 

The petition submitted that under the Native Administration Act 
no order made by the Governor-General for the removal of the 
tribe should be effective until a resolution approving such a removal 
had been adopted by both Houses of Parliament. If the removal 
were brought to the notice of Parliament, the petitioners would 
apply for leave to plead at the Bar of the House against removal 
from a place where their ancestors had lived for generations. 

The petitioners asked for an order setting aside the decision to 
close Bantu schools and the post office at Mamathola; for resump- 
tion of payment of old-age pensions to old people in their own dis- 
trict; and for the deposition by the Government of the acting chief 
to be declared null and void. It is contended that these things were 
not done for bona fide purposes, but to compel and harass the tribe 
to move. 

Dealing with the Government’s reasons for moving the tribe— 
that the tribe’s cattle and methods of ploughing damaged the 
headwaters of the Letaba and Letsitele rivers—the petitioners said 
that they never accepted these contentions; but the tribe was ready 
nevertheless to adopt different farming methods, and to have its 
agriculture controlled and directed by the South African Native 
Trust. 

The matter was postponed by agreement until October 17. 

Another tribe, the Sekukuni, is to take legal advice about the 
deportation of its Chief, Arthur Sekukhuni, and his uncle, Godfrey, 
both of whom actively opposed the Bantu Authorities Act and were 
deported to Natal last April. The tribe handed a petition, signed by 
30,000, to the Native Affairs Department requesting the return of 
its leaders. Another petition, signed by 9,000 members of the tribe 
living in Johannesburg, failed to arrive, and a third, signed by 
25,000 Sekukunis living in other parts of the Union, has been 
prepared. The Department of Native Affairs said that the petition 
would be given due consideration when it wa§ received. 

The Acting Chief denied reports that he agreed to co-operate with 
the Government. He said that while he had accepted a plan for 
more amenities, he did not accept the Bantu Authorities Act in 
toto. (Star, August 22 and 27, 1957.) 

The Manchester Guardian reported (August 31, 1957) that on 
August 30, the Government started moving the first of 4,500 
Africans of the Koni tribe from their homes in the hills of Sekukuni- 
land in the Transvaal to Nebo, forty miles to the south-west. Their 
Chief, Frank Maserumule, is said to support the move and to have 
urged his followers to co-operate with the authorities. In Nebo, 
the Koni will have their own regional authority, in accordance with 
the Provisions of the Act. 


Negative Apartheid in the Reserves 
Regulations pro mulgated on August 16 under the Native Adminis- 





tration Act of 1927 empower the Minister of Native Affairs to 
cancel the right of Africans to occupy Native Trust Land and to 
order them, with their household and belongings, to move from the 
area if the move is considered to be in the interest of the Native 
Trust or of the general public. (Star, August 17, 1957.) 

This step is being criticized by legal authorities as a threat to the 
moral basis of apartheid with its principle of security of tenure and 
freedom of movement for Africans in their “town” areas. (South 
Africa, September 7, 1957.) 


Group Areas 


Under a proclamation of the Group Areas Board, more than 200 
Coloured, Indian and Chinese families were due to leave their 
homes in the Western Areas of Johannesburg on August 5. Wide- 
spread public protests led to the postponement of further action 
and a promise by the Chairman of the Board that applications for 
permits to remain in the area would be sympathetically considered. 
(The Times, August 5, 1957.) 

In a statement calling for the total abolition of the Group Areas 
Act, the Transvaal Indian Congress said that the granting of 
permits for an extension of domicile would “‘merely extend the date 
of execution”. 

The Chairman of the Non-European Affairs Committee of the 
Johannesburg City Council, Mr. H. Miller, M.P.C., revealed that 
hundreds of Coloureds, Indians and Chinese who had already been 
forced to leave their homes in the predominantly “Coloured” 
areas of the city were living “like hunted animals” in the European 
areas. He said that this was the result of uplifting communities and 
shifting them “like so much merchandise’’, without a thought as to 
where they would find alternative accommodation. Mr. Miller said 
the Board’s offer to consider applications for an extension of domi- 
cile was not generosity but “tan admission of bungling”, as no area 
had yet been proclaimed in Johannesburg for the Chinese, while 
Lenasia, proclaimed for Indians, was ‘“‘a sea of brown grass” except 
for one privately-owned township, and the accommodation being 
offered for Coloured people at Newclare was “abominable’’. 
(Star, July 30, 1957.) 

Companies which issue bearer shares have been forbidden to 
acquire or hold immovable property in a controlled or group area. 
The reason given is that the racial status and control of such com- 
panies may change without anyone’s knowing, and there may thus 
be evasion ef the Group Areas Act principle, which seeks to prevent 
people of onexace from gaining control of property in areas defined 
for another race A list of companies which are to be exempted from 
the prohibition will be gazetted later. (Star, July 28, 1957.) 

Since its £3 million slum-clearance scheme was launched at the 
beginning of last April, the Non-European Housing Division in 
Johannesburg has been putting up new homes for Africans at the 
rate of over 800 a month, and by mid-August, 1,500 families— 
about 7,500 people—had moved into them from Moroka and 
“Shanty-town’”’. 

Mr. A. J. Cutten, a councillor who has consistently campaigned 
for more houses for the city’s African inhabitants, complained that 
the new buildings were drab, uniform, and without “‘ordinary ameni- 
ties”. The Council is to consider Mr. Cutten’s suggestions that 
schools on Council land should be used as social and community 
centres in the evenings and their sportsfields thrown open to adults 
at weekends; giving this assurance, Mr. H. Miller, added that a 
scheme to extend electric light services to the townships would be 
started next year. 

To hasten “ordinary” housing, apart from the slum-clearance 
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scheme, the Council planned to give about 1,000 houses out to 
contract. (Star, August 15 and 28, 1957.) 

The Star (August 27, 1957) reported that the economic effects of 
the Group Areas Act were to be considered at a conference in Cape 
Town convened by the Cape Chamber of Industries. Among the 
matters to be discussed were the effects of the implementation of the 
Act on distribution and sales, on business property values and on 


labour supply, including the cost involved in the transportation of 
workers. 


The Church Clause’ 


A letter written to The Times (August 5, 1957) by the South 
African High Commissioner in London, Dr. J. E. Holloway, at- 
tracted criticism in England and in South Africa. 

Dr. Holloway wrote that the ““Church clause” (Clause 29) of the 
Native Laws Amendment Act had been made necessary because 
“in the past few years the African National Congress (had) or- 
ganized the attendance of Bantu in large numbers at European 
churches as a demonstration against the policy of apartheid”. Dr. 
Holloway claimed that “this was regarded by many Europeans as an 
infringement, undertaken for political purposes, of their own right 
to religious quiet”, and that their complaints had been responsible 
for the “Church clause” amendment. He alleged that the com- 
plaints had come “‘mostly from Anglicans . . . because it was their 
churches which were being used as centres for these demonstrations”. 

The High Commissioner said that the amendment itself was 
“hedged in with important qualifications against arbitrary action” 
by the Minister of Native Affairs, and that under the Act there 
could be “‘no clash between the Government and a church unless 
the church concerned (approved) of an occasion for religious 
worship being used as a cloak for political demonstration”. 

Mr. N. E. Coaker, who was for ten years Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Johannesburg, said that during his twenty years’ association with 
the Diocese, he had been in close touch with the late Archbishop 
Clayton, Bishop Reeves, the Provincial Synod of the Church of the 
Province and a large number of Anglican clergy and laity in South 
Africa, and was cognizant of any major problem that arose “and 
many lesser ones’’. 

“T never heard of a case of an abnormal number of Bantu entering 
an Anglican church. Had a large number of Bantu gone to such a 
church by way of demonstrating against apartheid, in any part of 
South Africa, I could hardly have failed to know of this.” 

Mr. Coaker asked if readers could be told who the Anglicans were 
that had made the complaints—individuals, groups, or representa- 
tive bodies—which churches were invaded by large numbers of 
Bantu demonstrators, and when. Until then, he said, he would 
advise ‘‘a suspension of belief”. 

“It is indeed surprising that highly placed Anglicans who have 
been protesting very publicly against the new law, and even suggest- 
ing resistance, should not ere this have been told that their ad- 
herents want legislative protection against a nuisance.” (The 
Times, August 12, 1957.) 

Pretoria News (August 6, 1957) said that so far as they were aware, 
Dr. Holloway’s statement had “‘never yet been substantiated in 
South Africa by impartial testimony”, and that doubt existed “as 
to its accuracy”. c 

Father Trevor Huddleston, C.R., pointed out that what Dr. 
Holloway had failed to state in his letter was that if any “political” 
activity in any church had at any time provoked a “nuisance”, 
there was “already in existence legislation quite effective enough to 
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deal with it”; that, in fact, such legislation had been used “on 
occasions too numerous to quote”, to prevent all kinds of free 
association and discussion of a multi-racial character; that “after 
the most prolonged consultation, discussion and proper represen- 
tation” every significant Christian body in South Africa had pro- 
tested against the principle underlying the Church clause, and 
achieved some modification of it, and that today the authorities of 
the Anglican, Roman Catholic and Methodist Churches (represent- 
ing the largest Christian following in the Union) had publicly called 
upon their members to disobey the law of their country, if circum- 
stances should arise making the choice between God and Caesar 
inescapable. (The Times, August 8, 1957.) 

The Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. Verwoerd, reiterated Mr. 
Eric Louw’s allegation’ that the “demonstrations” had been inspired 
by “certain clergy”, who began to entice Africans away from their 
churches in locations to churches in White urban areas. He said: 
““Ambrose Reeves (Bishop of the Johannesburg) did it’’, and that it 
had happened “at Empangeni and other places”. (South Africa, 
August 17, 1957.) 

The Cape District Synod of the Methodist Church of South 
Africa has unanimously condemned the Native Laws Amendment 
Act as “‘an assault on fundamental human rights”, and the Northern 
Transvaal Synod of this church has pledged full support for the 
stand taken against the “Church clause” by the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic Bishops. 

The Chairman of the Transvaal District Synod, the Rev. D. 
Dugmore, said: “As a church we are concerned with maintaining 
contact between the races. We believe that each has a contribution to 
make to the whole and to the other. We deny that these contacts must 
be maintained only through State officials—school inspectors, 
Native Commissioners, location superintendents and clerks in pass 
offices and railway stations. . . . We want contact at the human 
level’ where we can express our common humanity in the simple 
form of friendship.” Concluding his address, Mr. Dugmore said: 
“We now occupy the last ditch before the State enters territory that 
we all say belongs to God. In this ditch we say to the State in the 
language of Karl Borth—No.”’ (Star, July 29, 1957.) 

At the Ladysmith Synod, another Methodist leader, the Rev. 
Dr. Stanley Sudbury, said that if the necessity arose he would refuse 
to obey the direction of the Minister of Native Affairs should he 
apply the provisions of the “Church clause”. Counselling other 
members of Synod to “do likewise’’, he added: “It is with the utmost 
reluctance, and yet with the utmost tenacity of purpose, that we 
take this stand today. When by Act of Parliament, after repeated 
warnings of the consequences, we are forced to choose between the 
laws of God and the laws of man, our choice is clear.” (The Times, 
August 7, 1957.) 

The President of the Methodist Church in South Africa, the Rev. 
W. Illsley, said at the Bloemfontein Synod that the Native Laws 
Amendment Act had “introduced a secular authority into spiritual 
affairs’. He warned Synod that the many modifications to the Act 
were unlikely to place any real restriction on the powers of Dr. 
Verwoerd. Mr. Illsley said that he was grateful for the widespread 
support he had received for his public statements on the “Church 
clause”, and that he had. been impressed by the concern of Metho- 
dists over the tragic deterioration of race relationships. ““We realize 
that there is need for revolutions in our thinking and for everyday 
street-level contacts with those of different colour,” he said. “For 
some it may be hard to make the necessary adjustments and to 
treat Africans with courtesy and respect. But there is no other way 
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of gaining courtesy and respect for ourselves. . . . I believe that 
it is both our duty and our privilege to accept the African, and 
gradually integrate him into our South African life not as a stranger, 
but with the hand of goodwill and as a fellow citizen.” (Star, 
August 5, 1957.) 

The Baptist Union of South Africa has passed a resolution de- 
ploring “social and economic injustice and the breaking of solemn 
pledges given to the non-Europeans”. The Rev. W. Duma, of the 
African Section of the Baptist Church, said that on special occasions 
—about twice a month—there was joint worship or consultation. 
There was no discrimination. He told The Golden City Post (July 21, 
1957): “Through the years we have worshipped jointly. My elders 
have given me no instructions to the contrary.” 

The Congregational Union of South Africa has recorded its 
“sincere conviction that the Government’s policy of apartheid has 
no sanction in the New Testament, and that in fact it is diametrically 
opposed to the teaching of Jesus Christ and His concept of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man”. (Sunday Times, 
Cape Town, July 14, 1957.) 

Resolutions registering concern at the threat to religious liberty in 
South Africa, have been adopted by the Congregational Unions of 
England and Wales and of Scotland. The resolution adopted by the 
church in England and Wales said: ‘‘We have followed with in- 
creasing concern and distress the further steps now taken toward 
complete racial discrimination, and particularly those which threaten 
the essential liberties of Christian worship and fellowship. We wish 
you (the church in South Africa) to know that we associate ourselves 
unanimously and completely with the bold statement of your faith 
and position recently made public.” 

The secretary of the Congregational Union of South Africa, the 
Rev. Vernon E. Miller, said: ‘These resolutions came quite spon- 
taneously and are evidence of the concern of Christian men and 
women in other parts of the world.” 

The Star (August 29, 1957) reported that the Federal Mission 
Council of the Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk, at its annual meeting 
in Bloemfontein, talked of creating more opportunities for Black 
and White to worship together on occasions; it also discussed 
measures for closer contact between the races over church matters. 

The Rev. P. S. Latsky said that he had been very pleased when 
on a recent occasion he had visited a church where there were a 
number of non-European worshippers present. Some years ago, 
he said, this had not been unusual. Lately, however, it had often 
happened that there were non-Europeans in places where there 
were no church facilities for them, and although they spoke the 
same language as the Europeans and were of the same faith, they 
were not allowed to visit the European churches. This, he thought, 
was a wrong state of affairs and the Church should go into it. 

Dr. Francis Geldenhuys, delegate of the Dutch Reformed Church 
of South Africa to a convention of the World Council of Churches 
in New Haven, welcomed a plan to appoint a full-time consultant 
as part of a scheme to improve race relations. The consultant would 
work with churches and church organizations in ironing out 
“racial and ethnic tension” in their areas. The scheme also proposed 
the inauguration of full-scale studies into the Biblical and theological 
bases of racial relationships set forth in Christian teachings. (Pre- 
toria News, August 5, 1947.) 

In a message to readers of the English quarterly journal Cape to 
the Zambezi, which is published in England and deals with the work 
of the Church of the Province in South Africa, the Archbishop 
Designate of Cape Town, the Rt. Rev. Joost de Blank, said that it 
was a fact that apartheid in its extreme form by no means carried 


all Nationalist supporters of the Government with it, and that Dr. 
Verwoerd’s extremism had ‘“‘aroused many a dormant conscience”. 
For example, he said, it had made many Anglicans re-think their 
own position and question the tacit assumption of White supremacy; 
and it had made many take an active interest in the well-being of 
the Native and Coloured populations which, previously, they had 
“tended to ignore”. (Rand Daily Mail, August 27, 1957.) 

The Roman Catholic Bishops of South Africa have followed up 
their earlier statements affirming their opposition to the Native 
Laws Amendment Act.' A declaration read.at morning Mass in all 
Roman Catholic churches in the Union on July 21 said that the 
Bishops “solemnly declare: 

“Firstly, that no other authority than the hierarchy has compe- 
tence to decide on the admission of persons to Catholic — of 
worship. 

“Secondly, that Catholic churches must, and shall, remain open 
to all without regard to their racial origin. 

“In consequence, the Bishops inform their clergy and flock that 
there is no restriction on attendance at any Catholic church and that 
they, the Bishops, take full responsibility for admissions to Catholic 
churches.” (Rand Daily Mail, July 22, 1957.) 


Plan for Integration 

An indication that segregation in Roman Catholic schools, 
hospitals and societies might be modified was given in a statement 
issued by the Roman Catholic Bishops’ Conference, which met in 
Pretoria in July. 

Condemning apartheid as “intrinsically evil’, the statement said: 
“The practice of segregation, though officially not recognized in our 
churches, characterizes nevertheless many of our church societies, 
our schools, seminaries, convents, hospitals and the social life of 
our people. In the light of Christ’s teaching this cannot be tolerated 
for ever. The time has come to pursue more vigorously the change of 
heart and practice that the law of Christ demands. We are hypo- 
crites if we condemn apartheid in South African society and condone 
it in our own institutions. 

“This does not mean that we can easily disregard all differences 
of mentality, condition, language.and social customs. The Church 
does not enforce human associations that, because of these differ- 
ences, can produce no good. . . . But the Christian duty remains 
of seeking to unite rather than separate, to dissolve differences 
rather than perpetuate them. A different colour can be no reason for 
separation when culture, custom, social condition and, above all, a 
common faith and common love of Christ impel towards unity.” 

The statement said that South Africa faced disaster unless a change 
was brought about, and it urged White South Africans to examine 
their consciences in the light of Christ’s teaching. The basic principle 
of apartheid was the preservation of what was called White civiliza- 
tion. White supremacy was an absolute. “It transcends the teaching 
of Gn. 605." 

The White man made himself the agent of God’s will and the 
interpreter of His Providence in assigning the range and determin- 
ing the bounds of non-White development. ‘‘One trembles at the 
blasphemy of thus attributing to God the offences against charity 
and justice that are apartheid’s necessary accompaniments.” 

This condemnation of the principle of apartheid as something in- 
trinsically evil did not imply that perfect equality could be estab- 
lished in South Africa with a stroke of the pen. All social change 
had to be gradual if it were not to be disastrous. . . . A gradual 


change could be initiated immediately, “if the ingenuity and 
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energy now expended on apartheid were devoted to making South 
Africa a happy country for all its citizens. The time is short. The need 
is urgent. 

“Those penalized must be given concrete evidence of the change 
before it is too late. This involves the elaboration of a sensible and 
just policy, enabling any person, irrespective of race, to qualify 
for the enjoyment of full civil rights. To achieve this will undoubt- 
edly take statesmanship of a high order.” (Pretoria News, July 
10, 1957.) 

The Catholic newspaper, The Southern Cross, said that while there 
could be “no hedging in the matter”, the Bishops realized that the 
long-established tradition of separate schools had “indoctrinated 
the public in general—and Catholics in particular—with strong 
prejudices against mixed schools”. While they did not demand 
any sudden and violent change, but allowed that a certain time must 
elapse while mental and spiritual preparation was made for the 
introduction of the full-ideal, the Bishops had !eft Catholics in no 
doubt of what Christ and His Church demanded of them. (Pretoria 
News, August 19, 1957.) 

The Star (August 9, 1957) reported that about 200 Roman Catho- 
lic European schools would be affected if the Bishops’ expressed 
policy were implemented. Principals of these schools in the Cape 
Peninsula declined to comment on the likely effects of educational 
integration in their schools, but all said that they would abide by the 
Bishops’ decision. 

Most of the parents who were interviewed, including non-Catho- 
lics, said they would not attempt to take their children away, even 
if non-European children were admitted to the European schools 
this year. 


**Garage’’ Churches 


Dr. Verwoerd has told the Dutch Reformed Church at Malvern, 
Johannesburg, that it must apply to him, through the City Council, 
for permission to hold further services for non-European servants in 
a garage. So far, this church—like others which organize backyard 
services for Africans in the city’s suburbs—had not complied with 
the law (an Act of 1945). (Rand Daily Mail, August 30, 1957.) 

South Africa reported (September 14, 1957) that the Malvern 
Church Council had issued a statement saying that the church had 
already obtained the approval of all the closest neighbours at the 
place where the services were being held, and that there had been no 
objections. Services have been suspended until official permission to 
continue holding them has been received. 


Bishop Reeves in U.S.A. and Britain 


The Bishop of Johannesburg, the Rt. Rev. Ambrose Reeves, 
visited the United States during July and August on a lecture tour 
sponsored by the American Church Union and the Episcopal 
Churchmen for South Africa. 

Preaching in St. George’s Episcopal Church in Schenectady, 
New York, the Bishop said that the question in both the U.S.A. 
and South Africa was ‘“‘whether God (would) give us time” to achieve 
unity of all races through the Church. He said that in South Africa 
“‘we must show in the life of the Church that the Gospel has not lost 
its power to drive away the deep fear that racial tensions engender 
in the minds and hearts of men and women’’. (Star, July 29, 1957.) 

After a meeting at the Community Church in New York, attended 
by opponents of racial segregation from South Africa and the 
Southern United States, the Bishop and Dr. Martin Luther King (the 
Negro Baptist minister who led a successful boycott of segregated 
buses in Montgomery, Alabama) told a press conference that they 
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had come to the conclusion that there was no hope for a racial 
solution in either country without religion. The Bishop said that 
he thought it would be “mutually/profitable” if Dr. King visited 
South Africa. 

Preaching before a crowdea congregation at St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, London, Bishop Reeves described apartheid as “‘one of the 
great and terrible heresies of the modern world”. Not everything 
done in the past few years had been evil, and there had been strenu- 
ous efforts to reclaim land suffering from soil erosion in the reserves 
and a determined effort to grapple with housing needs in the urban 
areas. But there was a rising sense of bitterness, resentment and 
fear in the minds and hearts of the African people, which boded ill 
for human relations in the future. (Star, August 12, 1957.) 

Earlier, Bishop Reeves told a small gathering of churchmen and 
others that the two great dangers facing South Africa were Black 
nationalism as a reaction against extreme White nationalism, and 
the danger of Islam, which was taking large numbers of Africans 
away from Christianity. (Star, August 9, 1957.) 

Leading Moslems in Johannesburg have denied the Bishop’s 
statement, and said that while there are a number of Islamic mission 
stations in East Africa, Nyasaland and Ghana, thete are none in 
South Africa, and “there is no such thing as a campaign to convert 
Christian natives to Islam”. (Rand Daily Mail, August 10, 1957.) 

Leseding Mission Station 

Giving evidence before a commission of inquiry in Johannesburg, 
Bishop Reeves said that if the Leseding Mission was appropriated, 
as the Johannesburg City Council proposed it should be, “‘a great 
spiritual centre would be wantonly destroyed”. The diocese had 
been offered terms of lease by the Council, but could not agree to 
them because of the precarious position the mission would be in if 
the lease were terminated. He said, ‘““We must have freehold because 
of the dedicated, ordered and communal religious life our people 
live out at Leseding.” If the mission went, the whole of the work 
there would go and the Church would have to start from scratch 
with a very second-best method of using secular clergy. Asked what 
dangers there were in having a European mission station surrounded 
by a “sea of Black”, Bishop Reeves said that the history of South 
African religious work was one of small European missions sur- 
rounded by a “‘sea of Black’’. 

Questioned by Mr. Lorentz, the commissioner, Father George 
Sidebotham, Provincial of the Community of the Resurrection, 
said that the main reason why the Community wanted to retain 
title to the land was because of the system of instruction carried 
out: the European clergy wanted the assurance that they could live 
with their native brethren while giving them instruction. Replying 
to a further question whether the Community could carry on its 
work on another site leased to them by the Council, Father Side- 
botham said that the Community preferred security of tenure to the 
goodwill of the City Council. (Star, August 3, 1957.) The mission is 
situated on five acres of land in Orlando Township, near the Dube 
hostel. ‘ 

At a subsequent meeting of the commission of inquiry, Mr. 
H. J. B. Viera, Q.C., representing the Anglican Diocese trustees, 
told the commissioner that the only reason why the City Council 
wanted to acquire the land was to comply with a condition imposed 
by the Minister of Native Affairs, who had made approval of the 
Dube hostel conditional upon the Council’s appropriating the 
Leseding Mission. The leading adviser to the City Council, Mr. 
P. E. Scholtz, said that the Council could not get regulations 
promulgated for the Dube hostel until it had complied with the 








Minister’s condition, and the regulations were necessary for the 
proper control of the hostel. While the Council considered that the 
condition was entirely legal and proper in terms of the Group Areas 
Act, it had in fact made up its mind to purchase the site before the 
condition had been imposed: it had always been the Council’s policy 
that there should be no “alien island” in the Council’s Native areas, 
and that it had resorted to appropriation in other cases when com- 
plete control of the area was desirable. The inquiry is proceeding. 
(Star, August 19, 1957.) 


Wages and Labour 


The Committee of the United Metal Workers’ Union asked that 
the wages of semi-skilled and unskilled workers be reviewed. In a 
memorandum to the Steel and Engineering Industries Federation of 
South Africa and the National Industrial Council for the iron, steel 
and metallurgical industries, the Committee said that the recent 
bus boycotts throughout the country, the Port Elizabeth dock strike 
and the ‘Day of Protest’? had highlighted the “extreme poverty 
of the working people in general and the African people in parti- 
cular’. The memorandum said that workers in the engineering 
industry were no exception with regard to the hardships the people 
were suffering. It claimed that the wages of many employees were 
“well below the established breadline’’, and asked for a general 
increase in wages for all workers, with £1 a day as minimum. 
(Pretoria News, August 20, 1957.) 

At a meeting held in August, the Executive Council of the South 
African Federated Chamber of Industries decided to undertake a 
survey and prepare a plan by which employers and non-European 
employees in manufacturing industry could evolve more effective 
means of liaison, “‘whereby the aspirations and current trends of 
thought of the non-European employees could be examined”. The 
Council felt that in doing so it would be “‘making a contribution to 
the solution of the problems which recent events on the Rand 
and elsewhere (had) revealed”. Once the survey has been completed, 
the Council intends to seek an interview with the Department of 
Native Affairs to see what steps can be taken to ease the position. 
The Council felt that extensive training schemes, resulting in greater 
productivity and higher wages, should be introduced. This, however, 
could only be done if adequate protection were given to the indus- 
try. It said that industry would seek representation on either the 
Native Transport Commission or a sub-committee: before the 
Native Transport Services Act was passed, industry had a channel 
for consultation. Now, although the new Act had placed the financial 
burden directly on commerce and industry, neither was represented 
on the Transport Commission. (Rand Daily Mail, August 12; 
Star, August 16, 1957.) 

The Natal Coast Branch of the Medical Association has decided 
to take up pay discrimination against non-European doctors with 
the Director of the Provincial Medical and Health Services. 

A unanimous resolution disapproving discriminatory rates of 
pay was prompted by the resignation of all eight non-European 
doctors at the Edendale Provincial Hospital near Maritzburg in 
April. They said their action was over a discriminatory salary scale 
introduced by the Natal Provincial Administration. (Star, August 
27, 1957.) 

The use of cheap Native labour has proved a handicap to farmers, 
according to the Native Affairs Committee of the Transvaal Agri- 
cultural Union. Farmers have to realize that the quality rather than 
the size of their labour force is what matters. 

The Committee points out in a special report that “so-called cheap 
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labour” has held back the application of more efficient farming 
methods. While maintaining that the Native is less adaptable than 
the European to the unprecedented advance of mechanization, the 
Committee suggests that every farmer must ask himself whether he 
has organized his labour force for incfeased efficiency. It condemns 
“the wastage of labour as a result of certain antiquated systems of 
employment unworthy of a modern agricultural organization”. 
(Star, August 28, 1957.) 

The Star (August 15, 1957) reported that the Johannesburg 
Chamber of Commerce had launched a pension scheme which, in 
some instances, offered African employees of commercial firms a 
pension in excess of their earnings on their retirement at the age of 
65. Employers would decide whether or not there should be a quali- 
fying period of service before the employee became eligible to join 
the scheme. Where an employee left his employment to join another 
firm which was a member of the pension scheme, contributions 
would continue and there would be no loss of benefit. Employer and 
employee would each contribute 5 per cent of the employee’s wage. 
(Star, August 15, 1957.) 

Similar arrangements have been made by several industrial firms 
in the Transvaal under a scheme inaugurated last February by the 
Transvaal Chamber of Industries. The Director of the T.C.I., Mr. 
Roy Sharp, said that an interesting feature of recent inquiries 
about the scheme had been that some firms which operated their 
own pension funds for their European staff, but had made no 
provision for non-Europeans, had applied to the Transvaal Chamber 
to include their non-European employees in the T.C.I. scheme. 
(Rand Daily Mail, August 28, 1957.) 


£.s.d. of Apartheid 


Total apartheid will be enforced on all municipal buses in Durban 
from January 1, 1958. As a result, costs will rise so heavily that 
increased fares are considered to be inevitable; and as the non- 
Europeans make more use of public transport than the Europeans 
do, it is probable that there will have to be a reduction in the 
frequency of the services provided for Europeans. (Star, July 18, 
1957.) 

A similar scheme for total apartheid on Johannesburg trams, which 
was submitted by the Tramways Department, was rejected by the 
General Purposes Committee of the City Council. The Chairman of 
the Committee, Mr. C. J. Patmore, M.P.C., said that the Council 
had decided to continue for another nine months the present 
experiment of imposing apartheid during peak hours only; this, he 
said, did not necessitate a rise in fares. A full report on the implica- 
tions of total apartheid had been called for, and Mr. Patmore said 
that it had yet to be seen whether or not the ratepayers of Johannes- 
burg would be prepared to pay for it if it were introduced. (Pretoria 
News, August 20, 1957.) 

The cost of another apartheid measure, the notorious “Locations 
in the Sky” Act, is also becoming apparent, even to Dr. Verwoerd, 
the Minister responsible for it. In order to avoid an increase in the 
price of milk which would have resulted from the statutory removal 
of 800 African dairy workers from their quarters on dairy premises 
to a hostel at Nancefield, some miles away, the Minister proposed 
that the Johannesburg City Council should build a hostel for these 
workers in the central area of the city. 

Dr. Verwoerd said the case was a “special” one, but councillors 
pointed out that if the Act was fully implemented it would lead to a 
rise in the prices of all other staple foods, and that employers pro- 
viding these commodities would be justified in demanding more 
conveniently placed accommodation for their own employees. 
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The Council’s Non-European Affairs Department is reported to 
have advised the building of a hostel, not for dairy workers only, 
but for the 5,000 Africans employed in all essential services. 

Commenting on this suggestion, Mr. A. J. Cutten, a City Coun- 
cillor, said: ‘‘Once the principle is accepted, the whole basis of the 
Locations in the Sky Act will be undermined. The Government 
will have to admit defeat.” (Rand Daily Mail, August 9, 1957.) 

During discussion of the estimates of income and expenditure 
submitted by the Finance and General Purposes Committee at a 
meeting of the Vereeniging Town Council, Dr. J. H. van Eeden, a 
former Mayor, said that the ratepayers simply could not afford to 
pay the “fantastic cost” of the long-term Native housing scheme 
planned by the Minister of Native Affairs. 

The cost of the housing scheme alone would exceed £1 million 
and this did not include the cost of a separate road for Natives only. 
This road, Dr. van Eeden said, would pass through residential and 
industrial areas, and it was unreasonable to expect ratepayers: to 
bear the burden. 

Another Councillor, Mr. A. J. Botha, said that Dr. van Eeden’s 
views were not those of the whole Council, and the estimates were 
unanimously adopted. (Rand Daily Mail, August 1, 1957.) 

Pretoria householders with licences to accommodate unexempted 
Africans or Africans other than their domestic servants on their 
private residential premises have been notified by the City Council 
that these licences will be withdrawn as from September 30, in 
conformity with the “‘Locations in the Sky” Act. The African males 
affected will be given single quarters in a new hostel in the Sauls- 
ville location. The hostel was built to accommodate 6,400 Africans. 
(Pretoria News, August 13, 1957.) 


“Is Not This Compounding?”’’ 

In a habeas corpus application before the Supreme Court in July, 
an African, Nelson Langu, told the Court that on July 4 he had been 
on his way home from work when he was asked for his pass. He 
explained that he did not carry his reference book to work, but that 
he had a badge with his number on it to prove he was employed and 
in possession of a pass. He had been put on a lorry and taken with 
others to a Native Labour Bureau and subsequently to a farm jail 
at Bethel. Mr. Justice Rumpff, presiding, ordered his release from 
the farm jail and said that he was free to return to Johannesburg. 
(Star, August 1, 1957.) 

After an adjournment of several weeks, the Court resumed under 
Mr. Justice Williamson to hear argument on costs. Documents 
filed by the respondents (the Native Commissioner and the farmer 
concerned) disclosed ‘“‘such a serious state of affairs” that the 
defending counsel, Mr. I. A. Maisels, Q.C., submitted that “the 
Court might be disposed to order an inquiry”’. 

One of the documents was a circular issued by the Department of 
Native Affairs. Headed Scheme for the re-employment of petty 
offenders in non-prescribed areas, it read: “It is common knowledge 
that large numbers of Natives are daily being arrested and prose- 
cuted for contraventions of a purely technical nature. These arrests 
cost the State large sums of money and serve no useful purpose.” 

The circular laid down the following procedure for dealing with 
the problem: “Natives arrested between 2 p.m. on Sundays and 
2 p.m. on Fridays are not charged immediately after arrest, but 
merely detained by the police. Natives so detained are removed 
under escort to the district labour bureaux and handed over to the 


employment officer.” In allocating Natives to jobs, the employment . 


officer was advised to “give priority” to farm labour. 
Mr. Justice Williamson remarked that it appeared as though these 


Natives were not being arrested for purposes of being brought to 
justice. He asked: “Is not this compounding?” 

Other documents filed revealed that a paid official of the Govern- 
ment Labour Bureau had been acting as a recruiting agent for one 
of the respondents (a wealthy Bethal farmer), with full power of 
attorney to “induce” any number of Africans at wages of between 
£2 10s. and £3 a month. This official had been “inducing” Africans 
rounded up by the police but not charged with any offence, to work 
as farm labourers. He had then signed the contracts of work in the 
joint capacity of employment officer and employer. His signatures 
were placed above the printed statement: “‘This contract . . . was 
read aloud, interpreted and fully explained to both parties . . . 
who acknowledged they understood same and voluntarily signed 
the contract in my presence.” (Sunday Express, August 4, 1957.) 

Mr. F. Badenhorst, Q.C. (for the respondents), contended that the 
legality or otherwise of the Native Affairs Department’s scheme, as 
outlined in its circular, was not the concern of the Court in so far 
as the habeas corpus application was concerned. Mr. Justice William- 
son interrupted to remark that the position was a serious one for 
officials when it was said that a man had been sent to a farm when 
he was unwilling to go. He asked why Mr. Langu’s statement that 
he was a municipal employee had not been checked, and said: 
“I am not likely to give a decision one way or the other without 
seeing them (the respondents) give counsel an opportunity to cross- 
examine on the evidence.” (Star, August 1, 1957.) 

The Sunday Express reported (August 4, 1957) that during the 
hearing a brother of Nelson Langu disappeared from Johannesburg 
“in circumstances very similar to those surrounding Nelson’s sudden 
disappearance”. 

While an African lorry-owner was delivering goods in Johannes- 
burg, his fifteen-year-old nephew, who had accompanied him, disap- 
peared. Eventually the boy was traced to a place outside Johannes- 
burg where he had been taken as a farm labourer. He had been 
arrested without warrant and taken away without trial. (The Times, 
August 31, 1957.) 
~ With every document he needed in his possession, a Nyasaland 
farm worker employed in the Transvaal was arrested and im- 
prisoned. He was released only after a persevering search by his 
employer, who was told that “the was being held on no charge”. 
(Star, August 8, 1957.) 


Native Commissioners’ Conference 

Welcoming delegates to a Native Commissioners’ Conference in 
Pietermaritzburg, the Mayor, Mr. C. B. Downes, expressed his 
personal concern at the “unpleasant and restrictive” laws imposed 
on Africans. “It appears to be wrong,” he said, “that a local 
authority has no discretion to issue.a permit to seek work to a 
Native from other districts who may wish to change his employment 
in its area of jurisdiction. 

““A Native who has rendered long and faithful service to the 
community and who has in the past been free to return to his city 
of employment now finds himself sent back to his District Labour 
Bureau, there to await the requisition of the Regional Labour 
Bureau, which could mean many months of unemployment and 
hardship. If, in desperation, he were to come back to town and 
contact a person willing to employ him, then return to his district 
office with a note to that effect, he would be committing an offence. 
I cannot see the justice in such a measure.” (Star, August 15, 1957.) 


The Case of Nkakei Nzimande 


After spending nearly twelve months in jail, Mr. Nzimande was 
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released by order of the Appeal Court in Bloemfontein on July 26. 
He was convicted last April, with twenty-two others, of the murder 
of five policemen who were searching for dagga in a Natal location. 
As a result of the intervention of his brother and a European, Mr. 
W. J. Lamb, his execution was stayed only twelve hours before the 
sentence was due to have been carried out. Fourteen of the Zulus 
convicted signed affidavits affirming that he had not been present 
during the attack; although they knew that by doing so they ad- 
mitted that they had taken part in it themselves. 

Commenting on the case, the Rand Daily Mail (July 30, 1957) 
said: “In protesting his innocence Nzimande faced a stone wall of 
disbelief. Fortunately for him, his brother found in Mr. W. J. 
Lamb one man in a thousand. Mr. Lamb not only speaks Zulu but 
he had the patience to listen to the brother’s story and the humanity 
to decide that it was worth an investigation.”’ The accused man 
seemed to have been wrongly identified from the moment the 
proceedings began, and said that his case called into question “the 
whole process by which natives . . . are identified and charged”. 

The Minister of Justice, Mr. C. R. Swart, has refused to hold an 
inquiry into the case. He said that he was “completely satisfied” 
that no blame could be attached to the police; no compensation 
would be paid to Mr. Nzimande. (Rand Daily Mail, August 1, 
1957.) 


Permit System' 

There have been further protests against the extension of the pass 
system to African women. Demonstrations were staged at Johannes- 
burg, Pretoria Springs, Cape Town, Uitenhage, Pietersburg, Balfour, 
Port Elizabeth and Standerton, to commemorate the mass protest 
march on the Union Buildings last year. 

Stanley Uys writing in the Sunday Times (August 11, 1957) 
described the Cape meeting which, like many of the others, was 
attended by women of all races. For the first time many of the White 
women present were discovering what it was like to be a non-White 
in South Africa; what it was like “‘to assemble for a perfectly legiti- 
mate protest, and yet have . . . detectives breathing heavily down 
your neck”; and what a pass raid really meant. Commenting on the 
fact that so many European women were making common cause 
with the non-European women, Mr. Uys said that it had “‘taken 
the Whites 300 years to bridge the fateful gulf between fighting for 
non-White rights and fighting with non-Whites for their rights”. 


Another Passport Refusal’ 


Mr. Patrick Duncan, son of a former Governor-General and 
National Organizer of the Liberal Party, has been informed that his 
passport will not be renewed. He applied for a renewal three months 
ago and was refused because he had given no reason for wanting it. 
Describing an interview with an Under-Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior, Mr. Duncan said the Under-Secretary was “‘vague’’, 
and answered his questions “in an embarrassed manner’. Mr. 
Duncan said he did not think the National Organizer of the National- 
ist Party would find himself in a similar difficulty. ““The Liberal Party 
was a legitimate opposition party and it seemed as if his depart- 
ment’s refusal to renew my passport unconditionally was an act of 
discrimination against a section of the Opposition, and could only 
serve to strengthen the view held overseas that South Africa had 
become a one-party state.” (The Observer, September 1, 1957.) 

Dr. Donges, Minister of the Interior, said that he knew nothing 
about it: it was a departmental matter, and “tin any case, no reasons 
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are given about any decision on the issue of passports’’. (The Times, 
September 2, 1957.) 

In an official Government statement it was explained that pass- 
ports were not granted unless would-be travellers stated in writing 
their immediate aims. Mr. Duncan could not supply this information. 
This was no reason why he should not apply again at a later stage. 


Damages Awarded to American Citizen 


Mrs. Marie-Louise Hooper, the American woman who was 
arrested in March and detained in Johannesburg Fort prison on a 
deportation order, has accepted a tender in the South African 
Government’s plea to pay £1,250 damages, with taxed costs.! Mrs. 
Hooper, who is still awaiting judgement on an application for the 
deportation order to be set aside, had claimed £10,000 for alleged 
unlawful detention. She left South Africa in June and is now in 
New York. (The Times. August 6, 1957.) 


Nursing Apartheid? 

New Age (August 15, 1957) reported that nursing apartheid is 
already in operation in many centres of the Union. In Johannesburg 
a meeting of the Nurses’ Association “ended in chaos when the 
African nurses present refused to leave’. In the Cape Province, 
non-European nurses boycotted a meeting organized for them. 

Following a meeting of the Witwatersrand Branch of the Asso- 
ciation, a Nurses’ Action Committee was formed by a group of 
nurses who felt strongly about racial discrimination in the profession 
and decided to launch a campaign against it. Mrs. M. Bolton, 
Chairman of the Witwatersrand Branch, said that nurses would 
continue to protest individually against nursing apartheid and to 
agitate for the repeal of the Act. (Star, July 5, and August 7, 1957.) 


Prison Reform 


Mr. Swart, the Minister of Justice, has given details of a new 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill which he hopes to introduce next 
year. The basic idea of the Bill is to classify criminals, and treat 
each group appropriately, substituting fines for imprisonment in 
the case of first offenders, establishing jail training colleges for the 
rehabilitation of prisoners, and providing for long periods of 
imprisonment for habitual criminals. (The Times, August 12, 1957.) 

Habitual criminals would be classified under three heads—those 
who came back to court three or four times; those who live by 
crime, and “those you cannot help”, said Mr. Swart. There would 
be three main sentences, one for each class.: The first would be 
imprisonment for two to four years. The second term would be 
five to seven years, and the third eight years and over. 

**Petty offenders who are habitual criminals will serve a lengthy 
term of imprisonment when the Court decides to classify them, 
instead of coming back to jail for short terms thirty or forty times,” 
Mr. Swart explained. ‘Under this system our court machinery would 
not be clogged by a constant inflow of petty cases.” 

The training colleges would give a criminal a chance to rehabili- 
tate himself by learning a trade, under national examination stan- 
dards. In this way he would be able to become a useful member of 
society once more. (South Africa, August 17, 1957.) 

While welcoming the Minister’s plans as “‘an approach to the 
problem along the right lines”, the Rand Daily Mail (August 14, 
1957) pointed out that the people who were keeping the prisons 
overcrowded were not habitual criminals but the thousands of 
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Africans arrested for petty offences such as infringements of the 
Pass Laws, the Urban Areas Act and the Tax Laws. 

-The provision that for these offenders fines should be not 
more than £1 and the alternative prison sentence not less than 
thirty days was the “weakest part of the Bill”, and one which might 
“seriously impair it”. However small the fine, the Minister should 
make sure that the offender would be given a chance to pay it, 
“either in instalments or by consultation with his employer”, and 
that the prison alternative would not be enforced until the police 
had made quite sure that the offender could not or would not pay 
the fine. 


Comment on Keet Lecture’ 


Nationalist critics of Professor B. B. Keet’s Hoernlé Memorial 
Lecture objected to his having “allied himself with arch-liberals” 
by speaking from the platform of the South African Institute of 
Race Relations. In so- doing, they said, he had “deliberately cut 
himself off from his fellow Afrikaners”. 

The South African Bureau of Racial Affairs (Sabra), The Burger, 
and Dagbreek (Nationalist journals) dismissed Professor Keet’s 
criticisms as an exclusively negative attack on a distorted version 
of apartheid. 

In an “interim statement” which is to be followed later by a 
“full interpretation” of the lecture, Sabra claimed that Professor 
Keet’s description of apartheid was “‘purely his own” which, so far 
as they knew, was subscribed to “by very few thinking people in 
South Africa’. By basing his argument on his own interpretation, 
he had “seriously impaired the scientific value of his point of view 
and committed an injustice to the apartheid policy”. (Pretoria News, 
July 27, 1957.) 

South Africa, commenting on this statement (August 10, 1957), 
remarked that the version of apartheid with which Professor Keet 
had found fault was “the one practised by the Government in its 
day-to-day legislation”. What Sabra had in mind, on the other 
hand, was “its own—and the Dutch Reformed Churches’—brand 
of idealism: total apartheid’. The Government had “consistently 
asserted the utter impracticability of complete apartheid”. It con- 
cluded: “The whole argument shows once again how unfortunate 
it is that a considerable body of intellectuals unquestionably support 
the Government’s policy although it is certainly not the policy of 
their own intellectual faith.” 

In his weekly review in Die Weste (July 11, 1957) Professor L. J. 
du Plessis? said that while he agreed with Professor Keet that 
apartheid would have to “provide vent for the eventual liberation of 
viable non-European communities”, this should preferably occur 
in “national territories of their own’’, which was “the way in which 
our Government policy (pointed)”’. 

Professor du Plessis said that Professor Keet’s conception of 
Christianity took account “‘only of the individual”, whereas “the 
more Calvinistic conception” was that “Christianity also took ac- 
count of nations and races”’. 

Summing up the debate in The Forum (August 1957), “‘Scrutator” 
said that Professor Keet’s attack on the foundations of racism had 
been “‘so uncompromising, so charged with gravity and a measured 
intellectual and spiritual power”, that it had left the spokesmen of 


apartheid “vainly groping for even the semblance of an effective 


answer”’. 
“Scrutator” said that it was part of the confusion of thought 
against which Professor Keet was fighting in this great racial debate 
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that the Vaderland (for example) could “‘at one moment conjure up 
the idea of a Black state-within-a-state ultimately freed from White 
tutelage, and the next moment see nothing but the prospect of 
White annihilation at the hands of ‘half-baked barbarians’ if the 
anti-apartheid view prevailed’’. He said that the Volksblad had fallen 
into the same “fundamental inconsistency”, and commented: 
“Somehow, it appears, the eternal savage of integration whom the 
forces of civilization and Christianity could not hope to make into 
a peaceful human being living side by side with the White man 
would be magically transformed into a mature and civilized person 
if he were removed from contact with the White man. 

“The essence of Professor Keet’s case, which these critics failed 
to meet,” he said, “‘was that in the world we know the civilized and 
potentially civilized Native could not be denied the rights and 
opportunities of self-development that were so glibly promised to 
him in the unrealized and unrealizable world of total apartheid. By 
dodging the issue the Nationalist spokesmen in effect conceded that 
they had no answer to it.” 


Alan Paton on Keppel-Jones 


Alan Paton, author of Cry, the Beloved Country, and Chair- 
man of the Liberal Party of South Africa, commented on Professor 
Keppel-Jones’s articles in the Sunday Times (June 1957). He de- 
scribed Professor Keppel-Jones as “an historical determinist” who 
saw men as entirely moulded by events. “‘To yield to a belief in 
absolute determinism is to yield hope, purpose and action. It makes 
a mock of human creativeness, especially when the circumstances 
are adverse and bitter.” Professor Keppel-Jones was in effect 
telling Liberals—and the multi-racial Liberal Party—that their 
efforts were of no avail: ““When we light candles in the dark he tells 
us that we might as well blow them out.” But, added Mr. Paton, 
“there are human values that transcend the values of race and it is 
possible and essential to organize those who believe in them... . 
Whether we shall succeed only time will tell. But we shall have lived 
with some purpose and some hope.”’ Mr. Paton concluded: “It is 
the duty of all who believe as we do to join us in the fight, and not 
to sit and weep over destiny.” (Sunday Express, July 14, 1957.) 


Attempt to Intimidate Professors 


The Administrator of the Cape, Mr. P. J. Olivier, has asked for 
the names of those members of the medical staff of the Groote 
Schuur Hospital who took part in the University of Cape Town’s 
march in protest against the Separate University Education Bill, 
and has suggested that they should impose fines on themselves 
covering the time of their absence from duty. (Star, August 1; 
Rand Daily Mail, July 21, 1957.)' At a meeting attended by about 
100 members of the hospital staff, those present expressed strong 
support for the doctors who took part in the procession and for the 
aims of those who had organized it; they decided that the names of 
the doctors concerned should not be given to the Administrator. 
The Rand Daily Mail commented (July 20, 1957): ““Groote Schuur 
is the teaching hospital for the University of Cape Town and the 
heads of departments who are... being threatened by the 
Administrator are five professors of the University and not just 
employees of the Province . . . If Mr. Olivier persists in thinking 
along the lines of the sanctions he can apply in these circumstances, 
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he may find himself without any teaching staff at the hospital at 
muck! 

Although the Separate University Education Bill has been 
referred to a Parliamentary Select Committee, several commentators 
believe that buildings which are now in course of erection, osten- 
sibly as “Bantu Normal (Teacher Training) Colleges’’, will form the 
nucleus of the new system of Bantu universities if the Bill becomes 
law next year. One of the buildings is at Turfloop, about twenty- 
two miles from Pietersburg, and will be for the Sesutu of the 
Transvaal, Orange Free State and North-Western Cape; the other, 
which is being erected on Native Trust land at Ngoya, near Mtun- 
zini, will be for Zulus. 


The Role of the University 

Pretoria News (August 27, 1957) reported that eighteen students 
from South African universities—including six non-Europeans— 
will travel to Ghana in December for a Pan-African conference 
under the auspices of the Roman Catholic group, Pax Romana. 
The conference will study the role of the university, the place of 
Western culture and the state of Christianity in African universities. 
One of the organizers said it was hoped to do something about check- 
ing “violent forces like Islam and extreme nationalism now at work 
on the continent” and stopping them from “getting hold of the 
universities’. The students are getting a £1,000 grant from UNESCO 
and a further £1,500 will be collected locally. 


Vanderbijl Judgement Cancelled Out' 


A draft ordinance amending the 1953 Transvaal Education 
Ordinance lays down, as Provincial policy, that single-medium 
schools are to be given preference over parallel-medium schools at 
the discretion of the Administrator, and makes the school com- 
mittee or the governing body the only channel through which 
parents may express their wishes. In the Vanderbijl case, giving 
judgement in terms of the 1953 Ordinance, Mr. Justice Marais had 
ruled that there was no justification in law for giving preference to 
single-medium schools, and that “the general guide in education 
(was) the wishes of the parents”. Commenting on the proposed 
amendments, the Star (July 11, 1957) said that if a school commit- 
tee or governing body were hostile to the views of a parent “‘a 
majority decision might prevent those views going forward”. The 
Administrator, Dr. Nicol, described the amendments as “‘a safe- 
guard for the rights of parents”, but he made their real purpose 
quite plain when he added: ‘“‘Only in a single-medium school can 
religion, mother-tongue and the culture of a people come into its 
own right; these are the principal ways of moulding a child’s 
character and must be used by the school, without encumbrance, 
to that end.” (South Africa, September 7, 1957.) 


Coloureds’ Education 


The Congregational Union of South Africa has protested to 
the Administrator of the Cape, against the proposed transfer of 
the control of Coloured education from the Administration to the 
Government.? Its executive committee said that it had been engaged 
in educational work among the Coloured people in the Cape for 
more than 150 years and was today responsible for 144 schools and 
more than 18,000 pupils. The transfer would be a retrograde step: 
the educational requirements of Coloured children were no different 
from those of Europeans, and it protested against any suggestion 
that Coloured education should be removed from the system which 
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had functioned successfully for many years in the Cape and other 
parts of the Union. (Sunday Times, July 21, 1957.) 

The Moderator of the Dutch Reformed Mission Church, the 
Rev. J. A. J. Steenkamp, said his church sincerely hoped that any 
decision by the Government on Coloured education would be taken 
only after a thorough investigation, and that the ruling body of the 
church hoped that the Coloured people themselves, as well as the 
churches, would be consulted. Mr. Steemkamp said that it had been 
decided to refer the matter to the fourteen rings of the church, which 
would be meeting in September. As Coloured delegates would be 
able to vote at the meetings, the church would be able to test the 
feelings of the Coloured people. (Star, July 31, 1957.) 


Facilities for Non-European Diplomats 


In a statement made during a press conference in Paris during 
July, the South African Minister of External Affairs, Mr. Eric 
Louw, said that the Union and Ghana were to exchange diplomatic 
missions at some future date. 

Mr. Louw’s statement was taken up in a challenging article pub- 
lished in the Cape Nationalist paper the Burger and its associated 
newspapers. The author, “ta prominent Afrikaner”, suggested that 
apartheid should be relaxed to allow “‘special’’ non-Whites, including 
South Africans, to mix socially with Whites in cafés, hotels and other 
public places. The writer said that he was not pleading for “racial 
mixing” in general but for a policy of “‘necessary selective contact” 
to avoid incidents which might arise when South Africa received 
Black diplomats from Ghana and other African states. 

“If”, he wrote, “it is necessary or desirable that the secretary of a 
Government Department should have a cup of tea with the High 
Commissioner for Ghana and, say, the principal of a big Coloured 
school, it must be able to take place in a Cape Town café without 
unpleasantness. If a Native professor makes a tour through the 
country and adequate alternative accommodation is truly not 
available, he must be able to get a room at the local hotel, again 
without causing comment or unpleasantness.” 

After pointing out that the Union had had non-White diplomats 
before and that White South Africans abroad mixed with non- 
Whites without experiencing any difficulty, the writer said that it 
was surely “‘quite illogical” to maintain an inflexible colour bar 
between civilized Whites and non-Whites in the Union itself. “If 
we make exceptions of civilized non-Whites from outside the 
Union,” he said, ‘“‘we must be prepared to do the same in certain 
cases and certain directions in respect of our own non-Whites. 
Otherwise we shall look silly.” (Sunday Times, July 21, 1957.) 

Interviewed by the Star in Johannesburg (July 23, 1957) a leading 
member of the Dutch Reformed Church said that the Government 
should take the initiative in this matter, but that it was important 
that there should be no controversy and that whatever decision was 
reached should not be legalized. He emphasized that the social 
problems involved in the issue would have to be solved finally 
“*by the common man rather than the legislators’’. 

While apartheid was traditional behaviour on the part of Whites 
in South Africa and was, in fact, practised in some form or other 
in other parts of the world, it need not be evil or immoral. “Our 
conception of apartheid will change with the years as it has already 
changed,” he said. “Eventually, our present apartheid laws will be 
archaic and will have to be revised or abolished. . . . No govern- 
ment and no cabinet can force upon the peopie something they do 
not want. Any government, too, must be careful of over-legislating 
lest it legislate itself out of office. . - . Don’t think we in the Dutch 
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Reformed Church have solved this problem of relationship. We 
haven’t, and are as interested in it as anyone.” 

Professor L. J. du Plessis of Potchefstroom University, while he 
agreed that the issue would have to be faced, and a common 
meeting ground provided where White and non-White “could con- 
sult with each other”, said that considerations of this nature must 
always be approached on the basis that the Native was not only an 
individual but remained linked with his group, no matter how 
Westernized he became. Mixing socially with non-Whites when 
overseas raised no difficulties because they were no longer represen- 
tatives of their group there. 

Professor du Plessis said that he could not in the foreseeable future 
visualize a general relaxation of the colour bar in restaurants, clubs 
and hotels, but he thought that (inter-racial) clubs should be estab- 
lished “in every major city and town’”’. 

The professor revealed that the next world assembly of the 
Gereformeerde Kerk would be held in South Africa, and that non- 
White delegates from America and India would be invited to attend. 
This, he said, would confront his church with “a situation which 
(had) not cropped up before’’. (Star, July 26, 1957.) 

A business man “thought that it was an excellent thing that non- 
European representatives should be invited from Ghana”. He could 
see nothing against meeting such representatives, or enlightened 
South African non-Europeans, socially on special occasions. 

Another opinion expressed was that there was a growing move- 
ment of Afrikaner liberalism based not on superficial or academic 
grounds “but on a deep and growing understanding and knowledge 
of the Black man” which must inevitably lead to “wider social 
acceptance of the intellectual non-White”. (Star, July 25, 1957.) 

The Star (August 5, 1957) reported that in the Nationalist journals 
which had published the original article, a selection of letters had 
appeared from correspondents who “presumably represented a 
fair cross-section of the public to whom the article had been pri- 
marily addressed”. From these and from statements made by the 
Nationalists interviewed by the Star it was possible to “deduce 
some tentative conclusions”. On balance, these were “‘by no means 
disheartening to those who (believed) in the essential reasonableness 
of many White South Africans”. Only a few dissenting voices had 
been raised against the proposition that the social colour bar would 
have to become more flexible. 

Under the heading, “The Government’s greatest peril”, Mr. 
Oswald Pirow, Q.C., wrote in his weekly Newsletter: ““We do not 
wish to set in motion an anti-Government movement. But we warn 
the Cabinet that Mr. Louw and his friends will cause a split in the 
Nationalist Party.” He said that Mr. Louw was “‘busy with a dan- 
gerous little game ... the advancement of social integration 
between educated Whites and educated non-Europeans”’. In London, 
Mr. Louw had invited Mr. Nkrumah of Ghana to a private meal. 
On his return to South Africa he predicted diplomatic representa- 
tion between the Union and Ghana. “One of these days, a White 
Minister’s wife will sit next to a Native from Ghana at an official 
dinner in Pretoria.” (Star, August 26, 1957.) 

The Star commented that Mr. Pirow’s warning had “crystallized 
the whole problem of the Government’s Africa policy”. The Govern- 
ment was continually being told by commerce and industry, and 
particularly by the Africa group of their own Parliamentary caucus, 
that because co-operation with the emergent Black states was not 
close enough, the Union was lagging in the race for African markets. 
Ministers and senior officials knew that if the Union was to maintain 
its leadership in Africa the time was fast approaching when pan- 
African conferences would have to take place in South Africa, even 


if they included Black delegates. But because of the point of view 
that Mr. Pirow represented the Government would have to proceed 
much more cautiously than the facts demanded. 

In a statement handed to the Star (August 28, 1957) Mr. Eric 
Louw repudiated Mr. Pirow’s allegation and accused both him and 
the Star of “trying to sow dissension in the Nationalist ranks”. He 
said that the Star’s article would have the e’‘ect of disturbing the 
good relations which he, as Minister of External Affairs, was trying 
to foster with other African states, including Ghana. 


Treason Inquiry Adjourned: 

The Inquiry has now been in progress for nine months. When it 
was resumed on July 15, after a ten days’ adjournment, the wire 
“‘cage”’ around the dock had been replaced by a low wooden rail, 
the Drill Hall had been adequately heated and the public address 
and lighting systems improved. 

In order to cut short the proceedings, the defence admitted 
“certain facts”, which the Crown intended calling fifty witnesses to 
prove, concerning the boycott of Bantu schools on the Rand in 
1955; but the end of the preparatory inquiry is not yet in sight. 

Evidence that the African National Congress had planned to 
smuggle weapons into South Africa from Russia for a Mau Mau 
campaign was given by Solomon Mgubasi, a witness who is at 
present serving three years in gaol for fraud and who admitted under 
cross-examination that he had forged his degree certificates. Closing 
his cross-examination temporarily, Mr. V. C. Berrange (for the 
defence) said that it would be alleged—and shown—that everything 
this witness had said about A.N.C. meetings and conferences was a 
fabrication. 

The prosecution has attempted to link one of the accused, Dr. 
Arthur Letele, with the ““Cheesa-Cheesa Army”’, alleged to be an 
African underground organization bent on overthrowing the 
Nationalist Government through a campaign of arson directed 
against Afrikaners. The defence has announced that it will seek to 
establish that this attempt is the result of ‘ta disgraceful conspiracy 
by a person or persons unknown to the defence”. Under cross- 
examination, Detective-Sergeant Van Papendorf of the Special 
Branch said that the paper on which the Cheesa-Cheesa letters were 
written was used in Government offices and schools; he agreed that 
although the letters were written in English, some words were spelt 
as they might have been by an Afrikaner whose knowledge of 
English was imperfect. (Star, August 8 and 9, 1957.) 

One of the accused, Mr. J. Slovo (who is conducting his own 
defence), has been sentenced to a fine of £20 or six weeks’ imprison- 
ment for contempt of court. He had objected to the magistrate’s 
conduct in refusing to allow Mr. Berrange to cross-examine Colonel 
Grobler, the Deputy Commissioner of Police, to show that on 
December 20, when shots were fired, the police had been the 
aggressors. 

When Mr. Slovo was sentenced, many of the accused rose and 
protested. When order was restored, the magistrate asked those who 
had risen and demonstrated to come forward. Eight responded 
immediately and while the magistrate was taking their names, 
eight others joined them. (The Times, September 5, 1957.) 

South Africa (September 14, 1957) reported that the sixteen who 
are alleged to have been involved in contemptuous behaviour are to 
appear before another court. 

Mr. V. C. Berrange (for the defence) referred to newspaper re- 
ports of the incident. He said his instructions did not agree with 
these reports. He was instructed that after Mr. Slovo had been 
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sentenced for contempt, one of the accused rose to his feet and 
waved his hand. He called out something to the effect of “‘let us all 
go to jail’. After this a number of the other accused rose to their 
feet, but there was no movement forward until after Mr. Wessel 
had called upon the first accused to come forward. The magistrate, 
Mr. F. C. A. Wessel, said he did not have a clear picture of what 
took place. He had noticed one of the accused standing up and 
waving his hand and then a movement by a number of the accused, 
but the picture in his mind was not clear. He agreed with Mr. 
Berrange that the incident had been spontaneous and not premedi- 
tated. 

On September 11, the Preliminary Inquiry was adjourned unex- 
pectedly for four months. The defence had asked for an adjournment 
of at least five months to prepare its case, as against the one month’s 
recess proposed by the Crown. It was stated that “eminent and highly 
placed” authorities overseas, as well as in South Africa, had to be 
consulted and it might also be necessary for the defence lawyers to 
travel to Kenya and London. (The Times, September 12, 1957.) 

In a letter published in the Washington Post, the Rt. Rev. Ambrose 
Reeves, Bishop of Johannesburg, Alan Paton and the Hon. F. A. W. 
Lucas, have issued an appeal for support of the Fund.’ The letter 
said that it appeared that the preliminary hearings alone would last 
almost a year and that the trial itself would not begin until 1958. 
During this time the accused persons were virtually excluded from 
any gainful‘employment and in many cases their families were 
suffering considerable hardship. (Star, August 27, 1957.) 


Zulu as U.S. Professor 


Mr. Absolom Vilakazi, a 41-year-old Zulu, who received his 
Master of Arts degree in education at Trinity College, Connecticut, 
in 1955, has accepted the Chair of African Studies at Hartford 
Seminary. He is thought to be the first African to be offered a 
professorship in the United States. 

Mr. Vilakazi, who is married and has five children, expects to 
leave for America in October or November, as soon as immigration 
formalities have been completed. He is a Nuffield research scholar 
at the Institute of Social Research at the University of Natal. (Star, 
August 28, 1957.) 


Further Thoughts on Sports Colour Bar’ 

Officials of the South African Amateur Cycling Federation are 
considering the formation of a non-European association “‘to allay 
any suggestion that the non-Europeans were not being catered for 
in the right spirit.”” While the Federation will observe the apartheid 
laws in every respect, it is prepared to undertake the training and 
examination of non-European officials to international standards, 
and to supervise trials whetfe there is any suggestion that a non- 
European is ready for international competition. 

The Federation is affiliated to the world body of cycling and its 
Officials, considering that “‘there is some urgency in their proposals”, 
will in the near future ask its affiliated associations for their views. 
(Star, August 28, 1957.) 

Non-European athletes, too, may in future be able to represent 
South Africa in international contests, such as the Olympic Games, 
if a plan for co-operation between the S.A. Athletic Association and 
the S.A. Bantu Athletic Association is accepted. Mr. Dan Botha, 
Secretary of the Bantu Association and Welfare Officer in the Native 
Affairs section of the Anglo-American group of mines, said in an 
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interview that his association had applied for affiliation to the 
S.A.A.A., and that he was confident that “‘some formula” could be 
worked out for co-operation between the two bodies. Mr. Botha 
believes that there are many African athletes who with proper 
training could reach international standard. (Star, August 22, 1957.) 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


Resolution by U.N. Committee 


THE United Nations Committee on South-West Africa’ passed the 
following resolution in the course of its meeting in July: “The 
Committee is of the opinion that the administration of South-West 
Africa, in which political, economic, social and educational rights 
are governed by the practice of apartheid, or racial separation, 
operates to the detriment of the population, and particularly the 
‘Native’ majority, and is contrary to the spirit and purposes of 
the Mandates System, the Charter of the United Nations, and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The Committee reiterates 
its previous recommendations that the Mandatory Power take steps 
to safeguard the special status of the Territory and the real interests 
of all of its inhabitants by ensuring that responsibility for their 
administration shall pass progressively to fully representative institu- 
tions proper to the Territory and as a first step to this end to trans- 
form the territorial legislature into a truly representative body by 
extending representation to all inhabitants of the Territory. The 
Committee recommends as a matter of urgency that the Mandatory 
Power take steps to repeal all racially discriminatory legislation 
and practices in the Territory and that it take urgent measures to 
revise the existing policies and practices of ‘Native’ administration 
in a manner which will ensure the fulfilment of its obligations and 
responsibilities under the Mandate.” 

The Committee also considered a letter from Chief Hosea Kutako 
to the U.N. Secretary-General which declared that the Government 
of the Union of South Africa is doing “‘all in her power to consolidate 
her dominating and oppressive position in South-West Africa’ and 
that, under this Government, “‘we have no hope of ever taking part 
equally with the Europeans in the management of our country’s 
affairs’. Up to now, the letter continues, “the Union Government 
has refused to grant us passports to enable us to appear before 
the United Nations Organization”. 

Referring to the readiness of the General Assembly to hear 
petitioners from South-West Africa, Chief Husea Kutako said: “I 
feel that the question of travel documents of petitioners from South- 
West Africa is an urgent one and that the flagrant denial of the 
Union Government to recognize the authority of the United Nations 
over South-West Africa warrants a speedy consideration of this 
question. In my opinion the situation obtaining at the present 
moment seems to suggest that no useful purpose will be served by 
any reference of this question to the Union Government. I therefore 
submit that the United Nations explore means of enabling us to 
come to New York as soon as possible.” 

The Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Thanet Khoman (Thailand) 
recalled that the last General Assembly had taken up the question 
of travel documents with regard to petitioners from the Trust 
Territories of the Cameroons under British administration and the 
Cameroons under French administration. The Assembly had 
invited the administering members concerned to grant the petitioners 
travel documents to enable them to appear before the United 
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Nations for hearings and to return thereafter to their places of 
residence. 

The Chairman suggested that the Committee might draw the 
attention of the General Assembly to the fact that in the case of 
petitioners of South-West Africa a passport refusal was ‘‘a matter of 
even greater importance” because no reports on conditions in that 
Territory were being transmitted by the Mandatory Power. He asked 
the members to consider the problem and the Rapporteur to prepare 
a tentative draft recommendation. (Press Release GA/1534, July 25, 
1957.) 

The Committee endorsed the view that the U.N.O. resolutions on 
South-West Africa have “legal nature and consequences”. The 
report also said that in ensuring that South Africa lived up to its 
obligations toward South-West Africa under the League of Nations 
Mandate, United Nations members and former League members 
were not limited to strictly judicial proceedings. It failed to agree, 
however, as to whether judicial supervision could be exercised by 
all of the world organization members or only by those who were 
in the defunct League of Nations. (Windhoek Advertiser, July 30 
and August 6, 1957.) 

The U.N.O. Committee’s report, which will be presented to the 
eighty-one nation assembly due to convene on September 17, found 
that “industries contributing to the present relative prosperity of 
the Territory are essentially European-owned, also operated enter- 
prises, in which the role of the Natives is generally limited to un- 
skilled labour”. It recommended that the Mandatory Power— 
South Africa—should undertake “‘a planned programme of economic 
development designed primarily to assist and equip the Native 
inhabitants to play a wider and fuller part in the economy of the 
Territory”. (Windhoek Advertiser, August 2, 1957.) 

The report also reiterated previous recommendations that South 
Africa should eliminate the present racial discrimination in education 
and unify the system in order to provide equal access to all facilities 
of education by all children. The labour laws of the Territory should 
conform to the standards proved by the International Labour 
Organization. Penal sanctions for the breach of labour contracts 
should be abolished. Native workers should be given the same 
rights as other workers in the Territory. 

The Committee drew attention to the “‘severe restrictions” placed 
on the freedom of movement of non-Europeans. (The Star, August 
3, 1957.) 

A petition was received by the Committee from Mr. Jacobus 
Beukes, of the Rehoboth bastard community, stating that his people 
were living in “desperation and disappointment and we can only be 
saved by the United Nations, that is by a United Nations com- 
mission that can investigate matters, with eyewitnesses and factual 
evidence”. It was generally agreed in the case of this petition to 
dispense with the rule that petitions should be resubmitted through 
the Union Government, since the Union had said the petitioner 
would be “arraigned” if he had further communication with the 
Administrator. (Pretoria News, July 19, 1957.) 


Mr. Strijdom’s Views 

Mr. J. G. Strijdom, Prime Minister of South Africa, in the course 
of an address at a Nationalist Party meeting, said that the Union 
and South-West Africa formed an inseparable unit and that as such 
“‘we shall defend ourselves, if necessary even to death”. He added: 
“Just as little as we can allow the United Nations to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of the Union, so also we cannot allow that body to 
interfere in the affairs of South-West Africa.” (Rand Daily Mail, 
August 10, 1957.) 


Mr. Strijdom described the United Nations as under the influence 
of Communistic and left-wing member states, and carrying on a 
continual campaign against so-called colonialism. The campaign 
was not only against South Africa in relation to its sovereignty over 
South-West Africa but is also aimed at European powers such as 
the United Kingdom, France, Belgium and Portugal, which adminis- 
ter territories in Africa. He said that the latest example was the 
report of the United Nations Committee which will be laid before 
the General Assembly. 

The Government’s point of view was that they had the right to 
administer South-West Africa as an integral part of South Africa 
under the Mandate. No interference could be allowed in South-West 
Africa’s domestic affairs and that was why the Union was. not 
prepared to give reports on the matter to the United Nations. 

He said that the forthcoming elections were of great importance. 
The United Party believed that reports should be made to the 
United Nations, but the electorate of South-West Africa must 
join in telling the United Nations not to interfere. (Die Transvaler, 
August 10, 1957.) 


Europeans Petition the U.N. 

Two petitioners, Mr. Wilhelm Heyn and Dr. Joachim Seegert, 
protested about the “‘gross falsehoods” concerning conditions in 
the Territory put forward at the last session of the U.N. General 
Assembly by the Rev. Michael Scott. They stated they were pre- 
pared to “repeat and prove the truth of our statements and asser- 
tions either here in South-West Africa or in New York before the 
U.N. Commission of Inquiry or at a meeting of the General Assem- 
bly’’. They also told the United Nations that they were prepared at 
any time to “act as guides and escorts for a personal tour of in- 
spection by impartial United Nations representatives wherever 
desired”. (Windhoek Advertiser, July 23, 1957.) 


HIGH COMMISSION 
TERRITORIES 


Concessions Made to South Africa 


A Ministry of Defence statement said that in recent discussions 
Mr. F. C. Erasmus, South Africa’s Minister of Defence, and Lord 
Mancroft, British Minister without Portfolio, had reviewed the 
threat to Africa from external aggression and the contributions which 
their countries could best make to its defence. Reference was made 
to the arrangements agreed in 1955 for the grant of facilities to the 
Union Government to survey sites for the establishment of radar 
stations in Bechuanaland and Swaziland for possible use in defence 
in the event of war. It was agreed that this agreement could now be 
extended to Basutoland if necessary. 

On behalf of the United Kingdom Government, Lord Mancroft 
accepted in principle a proposal of the Union Government for the 
grant of certain over-flying rights in the Territories and he also 
undertook to give careful consideration to further proposals made 
by the Union for facilities in the Territories in relation to planning 
for the defence of South Africa, while making it clear that respon- 
sibility for the security of the Territories themselves rested exclusively 
with the United Kingdom. 

The Times (September 19, 1957) said: “This statement probably 
cloaks the more or less annual division of opinion between Mr. 
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Erasmus and the British Government on how South Africa can best 
be defended. Mr. Erasmus has always hoped to promote a regional 
anti-Communist defence organization south of the Sahara. If this 
were ever formed it would imply that the best place from which to 
defend South Africa against Communist aggression is inside Africa. 
The British view is that South Africa can best be defended by barring 
the gateway to Africa, which is the Middle East. The Baghdad Pact 
exists to bar this gateway. This no doubt explains Lord Mancroft’s 
insistence in the statement that Britain alone is responsible for the 
defence of the High Commission Territories.” 

The Daily Telegraph (September 19, 1957) said that there was little 
doubt that Mr. Erasmus again urged the transfer of the High Com- 
mission Territories to the Union, only to be told once more that no 
British Government could take such a step and survive. 


Basutoland 


Moves Towards Representative Government 


Mr. T. V. SCRIVENOR, acting British High Commissioner for the 
High Commission Territories, told a meeting of the South Africa 
Association of University Women in Pretoria that efforts were being 
made to grant legislative powers to a Government representative of 
the Basuto people. 

Mr. Scrivenor explained that Basutoland was the most articulate 
of the three territories and the most “education conscious’’. There 
were 1,000 primary schools, three technical colleges, and one college 
of‘higher education, the Roma College, affiliated to the University 
of South Africa in the Territory. Although the High Commissioner’s 
power of sole legislative authority might appear undemocratic, in 
actual fact the system worked in a democratic fashion. (Star, August 
13, 1957.) 

The Star (August 15, 1957) reported that a special committee of 
the Basutoland National Council was framing proposals for the 
granting to the Basuto people of a greater say in their own affairs. 
A Government spokesman in Maseru said that British policy in 
Basutoland, as elsewhere, was to help and educate the people 
towards self-government. 

The Sunday Express (August 18, 1957) said that Government 
Officials held the view that the proposals would make incorporation 
into the Union virtually impossible, nc matter what government was 
in power there. The “consultation’’ would then have to be with 
diréctly-elected representatives of the Basuto people and not with 
the British Government. 

Commenting editorially, The Times (August 20, 1957) said that the 
present system of government was ‘“‘a not altogether satisfactory 
combination of hereditary chieftainship, British officials and ad- 
visory council. . . . The country is not self-supporting for food 
supplies in all years, and only the magnificent work done by technical 
Officers has stopped erosion from sweeping down and turning culti- 
vated strips into bad, arid land. Britain has a responsibility for carry- 
ing on this necessary work, which is far from being completed, and 
of guiding the Basuto into better agricultural and economic paths. 
If the long-discussed projects for damming the wealth of water that 
now runs away could be realized, both Basutoland and the neigh- 
bouring Orange Free State would enormously benefit. The Union 
Government resents the presence of the British here, as in Swaziland 
and Bechuanaland, and would like to take over all three. This adds 
to Britain’s difficulties. But it does not lessen the weight of her 
duty.” 


Paramount Chief’s Visit to U.K. 


The Paramount Chief Regent of Basutoland, Mantsebo Seeiso, 
with a party of Basuto chiefs and advisers, arrived in London on 
August 30, 1957. At a press conference her Chief Adviser, Chief 
Mitchell Peete, said that the party’s purpose in coming-to Britain 
was to deal with administrative matters. One of these concerned 
objections to the appointment of a South African-born Resident 
Commissioner. The Basutoland National Council, said Chief 
Mitchell Peete, were dissatisfied about the appointment and the 
Regent Paramount Chief herself shared that dissatisfaction. He 
added that the Basuto people feared the Union Government would 
incorporate Basutoland in their country. 

Questions were asked about the leadership of the Basuto people 
and particularly on the future of Prince Bereng, the nineteen-year-old 
heir to the Paramount Chieftainship. According to Basuto traditions, 
the Chief Adviser pointed out, the Prince would be eligible to succeed 
only on the completion of his education. (The Times, August 31, 
1957.) 

Mr. Alan Chaplin, the Resident Commissioner, said that reports 
of widespread demands for Prince Bereng to become the Paramount 
Chief now were untrue. About a dozen people had signed a petition 
asking that the nineteen-year-old Prince be made Chief but 
otherwise everything was “calm and peaceful’’. (Sunday Times, 
August 25, 1957.) 


Swaziland 


New Irrigation Scheme 


PARAMOUNT Chief Sobhuza II recently opened the Colonial De- 
velopment Corporation’s irrigation canal. The total length of the 
canal from the headgates to the tail escape is forty-two miles and the 
cost of the project will be about £1 million. This canal is part of a 
scheme to develop 105,000 acres of the lowveld in the north-east 
portion of Swaziland near the Transvaal and Mozambique borders. 
It will provide water for 20,000 acres, but has been constructed so 
that it can be enlarged to irrigate 30,000 to 35,000 acres, depending 
on the water demand of the crops to be grown. Plans are being 
completed for growing sugar cane under irrigation and for the con- 
struction of a sugar mill. 

The Swaziland irrigation scheme already provides regular em- 
ployment for about 1,500 Swazis, but this number will be greatly 
increased as development proceeds. Water from the main canal 
will irrigate neighbouring land belonging to the Swazi nation, and 
it is expected that farmers may also grow sugar cane and other 
irrigated crops. Rice and citrus irrigated with pumped water have 
already been grown successfully on a commercial scale. (Star, 
August 15, 1957.) 


Farming Progress 

Col. C. J. van Heerden, Director of Land Utilization and a 
former Under-Secretary for Agriculture in the Union, said that 
African farmers were supplying more and more of the vegetables 
needed within the territory. At the Havelock mine, for instance, 
they supplied a big proportion of the seven tons of vegetables used 
every week. “‘We are hoping to develop it to the stage where they 
can supply all the mine can take,’’ Colonel van Heerden said. 
Paramount Chief Sobhuza II had greatly encouraged his people to 
modernize their farming methods. “He has developed a Central 
Rural Development Board which is the Swazi equivalent of the 
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Territory’s Natural Resources Board. It handles soil conservation in 
Native areas.” 

A Native agricultural college is being opened next month. For 
the sixteen vacancies in the initia! class nearly sixty applications were 
received. (Star, July 24, 1957.) 


WEST AFRICA 
Ghana | 


On July 31, the Ghana Government issued deportation orders 
against Mr. Bankole Timothy, Deputy Editor of the Accra Daily 
Graphic, Mr. Alhaji Amadu Baba, a leader of the Moslem Associa- 
tion Party, who is a transport-owner in Kumasi, and Mr. Alhaji 
Alufa Lalamie, chairman of the M.A.P. in Ashanti. 

The two Alhajis filed a writ claiming that they were citizens of 
Ghana and not liable to deportation, but Mr. Justice H. C. Smith 
in the Divisional Court at Kumasi refused to grant an injunction 
against the deportation orders. The Deportation Act states that no 
citizen of Ghana shall be liable to deportation, but “the burden of 
proof that he is a citizen of Ghana shall lie upon the person who 
asserts that he is such a citizen”. The two men were: detained in 
prison and were flown to Northern Nigeria, on August 23, by order 
of the Ghana Government. 

Their appeal against deportation was down for hearing on Septem- 
ber 5 but on August 21, Dr. Nkrumah, the Prime Minister, intro- 
duced a special Deportation Bill in the National Assembly. Despite 
protests by the Opposition and their assertion that the Bill could 
mean the end of freedom and justice in Ghana, it was passed on 
August 23. When Dr. Nkrumah, who stayed until the end of pro- 
ceedings, took his seat cheers from Government benches and cries 
of “Freedom” were countermanded with cries of “‘Heil Hitler” from 
the Opposition. (West Africa, August 17 and 31, 1957.) 

Dr. Nkrumah explained the need for the Act by pointing to the 
violence and hooliganism that had taken place both at Kumasi 
and in Accra. He said that the Government viewed even more seri- 
ously the attacks that have been made on the integrity of Mr. 
Justice Smith, the Judge of the High Court, before whom the cases 
were being heard, and had to devise other methods of dealing with 
the matter since it is right that Mr. Justice Smith should not be 
subjected to the risk of further such attacks or called upon to 
adjudicate in a case where his good faith has been challenged. 
(Ghana To-day, September 4, 1957.) 

On September 5 the Ghana Government announced two more 
deportation orders against Armadu Gao, tribal head of the Gao 
community of Kumasi and Amamu Moshie, tribal head of the 
Moshie community of Kumasi. The order said the presence of the 
two men was “not conducive to the public good” and they must 
leave forthwith. Both men claim to have lived in Kumasi for more 
than thirty years. (The Times, September 6, 1957.) 


Contempt of Court Cases 
Arising out of his dispatches describing the deportation cases, 
Mr. Ian Colvin, special correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, and the 
Ashanti Pioneer, a local paper, were cited for contempt of court by 
the Ghana Government. 


In the Supreme Court, Mr. Geoffrey Bing, Q.C., the newly ap- ' 


pointed Attorney-General, presented the case for the Government: 


Mr. Christopher Shawcross, Q.C., appeared for the defence. At one 
stage one of the judges, Mr. Windsor-Aubrey, who is British and 
who is sitting with Mr. Quashie-Idun, the Acting Chief Justice, 
referring to the Deportation Act, asked Mr. Bing if he could 
“produce any precedent for such pernicious legislation’’. (Daily 
Telegraph, September 11, 1957.) 

After a three-day hearing the Supreme Court ruled that it had 
no jurisdiction to hear the case, and proceedings should have been 
brought in the Divisional Court at Kumasi. Mr. Colvin was awarded 
250 guineas costs and the Ashanti Pioneer 100 guineas. Mr. Shaw- 
cross gave notice of appeal. He said: “‘We ask for indemnity costs 
on the grounds of the misconduct of all the parties in this case 
from start to finish.” 

Subsequently writs were filed on behalf of Mr. Colvin against the 
Prime Minister, the Minister of Justice, the Attorney-General and 
the Commissioner of Police. They asked for an injunction to restrain 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues from “abusing the processes 
of the Court”, and claimed damages for alleged unlawful detention 
and slander. At the same time summonses were served on Mr. 
Colvin to appear before the Kumasi Court on charges similar to 
those which gave rise to the Supreme Court case. 

In the intervening period between the summonses being served 
and the day on which the case was due to be heard in Kumasi, Mr. 
Shawcross and Mr. Colvin left Ghana for a brief visit to Nigeria. 
Mr. Colvin was allowed to leave the country after an assurance 
had been given that he would return on September 17. Shortly after 
their arrival in Nigeria Mr. Shawcross was informed that he would 
not be allowed to re-enter Ghana. Instructions to this effect were 
issued by Mr. Krobo Edusei, the Minister of the Interior. 

This ban resulted in Sir Ian Maclennan, the British High Com- 
missioner in Accra, being instructed to express the British Govern- 
ment’s concern about developments in Mr. Colvin’s case. Also the 
Ghana Bar Association appointed a deputation to meet Mr. Geoffrey 
Bing, Q.C., Attorney-General. A spokesman for the Association 
said members felt the decision “‘denies the individual the right to 
choose Counsel of his own liking”. Mr. Edusei, however, said that 
he would not change his decision. Mr. Shawcross, he said, had the 
liberty to argue his case in the courts, but he went so far as to speak 
against the Government and the laws passed by the National 
Assembly. Ghana was a member of the British Commonwealth, 
and it had the same political status as Great Britain. As such it 
would not allow any person to come here to attack the Government. 

The Daily Telegraph (September 18, 1957) said that the paper had 
instructed Mr. Colvin not to return to Ghana for the time being. In 
the Daily Telegraph’s view the action of the Ghana Government in 
banning the leading counsel of Mr. Colvin totally changed the con- 
ditions on which the undertaking to return to Ghana had been 
given. Mr. Shawcross had informed them that he personally had 
given an undertaking that Mr. Colvin would return with him. “In 
these circumstances it is apparent that the exclusion of Mr. Shaw- 
cross releases Mr. Colvin from any obligation to return to Ghana 
without Mr. Shawcross.” If the ban on Mr. Shawcross was lifted 
Mr. Colvin would re-enter Ghana with him. 

To test the prohibition Mr. Shawcross flew to Accra on Septem- 
ber 18, in the hope that he would be allowed to remain and prepare 
his case for the defence, but after an interview with officials, he was 
escorted back to the aircraft and he returned to Lagos. 

Notes have been exchanged between the British and Ghana 
Governments concerning the actions taken against Mr. Colvin and 
Mr. Shawcross, but the Commonwealth Relations Office in London 
said that it was not the present intention of the British Government 
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that they should be published. (Daily Telegraph, September 14-19, 
1957.) 


Comment in Ghana 


Baffour Osei Akoto, national chairman of the National Libera- 
tion Movement, the main Opposition party in Ghana, accused the 
Prime Minister, Dr. Nkrumah, of having “‘dictatorial ambitions”. 

Mr. Akoto said the Government had so far failed to convince 
the world that its actions were justified. What it had done was merely 
to prove the Opposition’s conviction that it was out to silence its 
critics. 

The Anglican Bishop of Accra, the Rt. Rev. Richard Roseveare, 
spoke of “‘very real apprehension among many of the educated and 
thoughtful citizens of Ghana” over some official actions since inde- 
pendence. The Bishop was one of the signatories of an appeal made 
to Dr. Nkrumah, the Prime Minister, by the Christian Council of 
Ghana for the withdrawal of the special Deportation Bill under 
which two Muslim leaders were deported. 

He added: “The day of independence has come and gone. With 
the disappearance of the outward symbols of those triumphant 
moments in a country’s history there have been signs of unsettle- 
ment in various quarters. Such things are quite inevitable growing 
pains and people should not be unduly perturbed by them, though 
we deeply deplore the use of violence and intimidation of any person, 
association, or political party. 

“If in any matter the Church is convinced that justice is being 
consciously or unconsciously denied or divine law disregarded or 
disobeyed by formal legislation, then and only then must she be 
ready fearlessly and openly to condemn such a betrayal of trust 
vested by the people in the Government elected to rule and to serve 
the nation.” 

In reply Dr. Kwame Nkrumah told the Christian Council that his 
Government was not prepared “‘to yield to threats of force or to 
give way because leading Opposition politicians attack the good 
faith and integrity of the Judges of the High Court.” 

He said: “The Council is wrong in thinking this Bill created a 
precedent. In fact it was based on the precedent of previous or- 
dinances of deportation which it has been unfortunately necessary 
to enact from time to time. There is nothing new in what the Ghana 
Parliament has done. The reasons why the Bill was necessary were, 
first, that those supporting the case of the two men were engaged in a 
systematic campaign to provoke violence with the object of coercing 
the Government and bringing pressure to bear on the Court. In 
addition, numerous attacks were made on the integrity and good 
faith of the Judge hearing the case. As you may know, contempt of 
court proceedings are in progress in regard to some of these allega- 
tions and it is therefore not possible to comment on them at this 
stage.” : 

The Prime Minister went on: “But the extent to which those sup- 
porting the two men wished to rely upon this method of dealing 
with the matter is shown by the fact that Mr. M. K. Apaloo, a 
Front-Bench member of the Opposition, actually repeated in the 
Assembly on the day before the debate on the Bill one of the allega- 
tions against the Judge which is subject to proceedings for contempt 
in the High Court.” Since reports of Parliamentary proceedings 
were privileged, said Dr. Nkrumah, it was thus possible for news- 
papers supporting the men’s case once again to reprint what had 
already been alleged as contempt and which otherwise would have 
been sub judice. 

The Government took the view that it was impossible to continue 
hearings of the case before Mr. Justice Smith and they were faced 


with these alternatives: either they should yield to threats of violence 
and attacks on the integrity of the Judge and abandon any attempt 
to deport the men, or they should do so by Parliamentary action. 

“The Government are not prepared to yield to threats of force 
or to give way because leading Opposition politicians attack the 
good faith and integrity of Judges of the Court of Ghana and I am 
most surprised that the Christian Council should have suggested to 
the Government that they should have done so,” said Dr. Nkrumah. 

“The Government hope the Christian Council will issue a declara- 
tion condemning appeals to violence of the type to which I am 
calling your attention, and that they will also support the Govern- 
ment in all moves they may make to preserve the independence of 
the judiciary.” 

In reply to a cable from Lord Burnham, acting chairman of the 
Council of the Commonwealth Press Union in London, expressing 
the Council’s concern over the deportation of Mr. Bankole Timothy, 
Mr. Baako said that Dr. Nkrumah had asked him “to inform you 
that the freedom of the Press in Ghana is assured and is not en- 
dangered in any way”; he went on: “Bankole Timothy has not 
been deported because he is a journalist, or for his normal journalis- 
tic activities, but because the Government has good reasons for his 
deportation. This Government will not tolerate any subversive 
activities by anyone, no matter what his profession. . . . 

“Throughout our struggle for independence certain foreign Press 
have been hostile to us and we have been led to believe they have 
sent special correspondents here who constantly and persistently 
have fed their papers with foul and unfounded news about Ghana 
and her people. One wonders if those foreign papers which are now 
against the deportation of Mr. Bankole Timothy wish us to be con- 
firmed in our suspicion that he was sent out here to cause confusion 
in Ghana?” 

Mr. Krobo Edusei, the Minister of the Interior, said that the 
Government was not prepared to tolerate the use of violence for the 
furtherance of political aims by any citizen, to whatever party he 
might belong. Firm steps would be taken to eradicate violence and 
the threat of violence. He said there had been considerable public 
criticism of the recent deportations of three persons from Ghana. 
The Government considered that it had good grounds for this 
action, which it believed was taken inthe best interests of Ghana 
as a whole. Deportation of undesirables would continue so long as 
the presence of such people was deemed not to be conducive to the 
public good. ; 

He proposed to introduce a Bill which would allow “local 
deportation” of any person who indulged in unconstitutional and 
subversive activities against the Government. This local deportation 
would mean confinement to a certain area outside the scene of the 
person’s subversive activities. (The Times, August 5, 26, 27, 29, and 
September 6, 1957.) 

Mr. Kofi Baako, Minister of Information, said that they had been 
encouraged by Press criticism ‘‘Because we believe many of them 
are based on a real sympathy for this country—and we believe 
also that the ultimate aims of many of the critics are identical with 
ours. We assure them that it is in the interests of real democracy 
that these actions have been taken. There will never be a dictator- 
ship in Ghana. All we want is to ensure stable government. .. . 
We are going to legislate against tribal and regional political 
parties—not because we don’t want an Opposition but because we 
want to foster national political loyalties rather than regional ones.” 

People in Britain, said Mr. Baako, could not understand all the 
problems of politics in Ghana. For example, it was being suggested 
by Dr. Nkrumah’s opponents in Ashanti that he was only Governor 
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of the Southern districts, not of Ashanti at all. It was suggested that 
unless the Asantahene, the paramount chief of the Ashanti, signed 
deportation orders people could not be deported. “We have to 
show them that there’s only one law in this country and that is the 
law of Parliament. If we were to follow all the advice of the world’s 
Press we wouldn’t be able to govern the country.” (Manchester 
Guardian, September 4, 1957.) 


British and South African Press Comment 


The New Statesman (August 31, 1957): ““World attention at the 
moment necessarily fastens on the disturbing measures which Dr. 
Nkrumah is taking to consolidate his power at home. The impres- 
sion is left that he has picked on particular individuals against 
whom it was comparatively easy to take arbitrary action because 
one was born in Sierra Leone and the others could be regarded as 
Nigerians. The natural question is whether the object is merely to 
display power and to frighten members of the Opposition—as well 
perhaps as prominent members of Nkrumah’s own. party—who 
happen to have been born outside Ghana.” 

The Economist (August 31, 1957): ““The Government’s toughness 
is at least in part based on a badly learned lesson in British pro- 
cedure. Dr. Nkrumah apparently forget that a threat to the good 
faith of the Judge is not normally the reason for stopping an old case 
but rather for starting a new one; also that when a colony becomes 
a sovereign state, its people become its nationals and its nationals 
alone, and their Government has no right to expel them from their 
own country. Nervous, with mad-hatter interpretation of British 
procedure, Dr. Nkrumah short-circuited the law. 

“He is in the uneasy and exacting position of a learner driver ina 
glass car under close scrutiny, not all of it friendly. The journalists 
in the back seat are irritating. But if the Government is setting out 
to run the country on Western lines, it must learn to control the 
bristles on the back of its neck. Dr. Nkrumah made his name eight 
years ago by introducing a policy of ‘positive action’ against the 
British. Against his own people, the policy is more fallible; the rebel 
may become a tyrant. Ghana is a loosely woven state liable to be 
torn by heavy-handedness. This Prime Minister protests too much 
that he is boss.” 

Manchester Guardian (August 23, 1957): “The news from Accra 
is disturbing—not merely because of the rioting that has brought 
tear gas and truncheons into play. It is inside and not outside the 
National Assembly that the ‘deplorable situation’ exists to which 
Dr. Nkrumah referred. 

“But if the Bill is passed there seems on the face of it nothing 
to prevent the Minister from declaring almost anybody an alien (as 
the South African Minister of Justice can decide who is a Com- 
munist under the Suppression of Communism Act) and liable to be 
deported. At any rate there is no provision for challenging such 
declarations. That is bad enough; it is made rather worse by the 
Ghanaian Government’s recently revealed partiality for deportation 
orders as a convenient way—so it looks from the outside—of quiet- 
ing some of its opponents. And future Prime Ministers could use 
the power much more tyrannically than Dr. Nkrumah may be ex- 
pected to do. His critics must recognize that his task is as hard as 
any Government leader’s in the world today. His State is new and 
liable to fly apart; strong government is necessary. It is an affair 
of all Africa that democratic government shall prove workable in 
Ghana, for it is a test case. The Bill, besides giving openings to 
injustice, will intensify divisions. Dr. Nkrumah should rise to this 
occasion as he has risen to others and get rid of it.” 

The Times (August 30, 1957): “* ‘Give Ghana time to sort herself 
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out.” The words were spoken by Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, Prime 
Minister of Ghana, to members of the Commonwealth Correspon- 
dents’ Association in London last June. They are an appeal to 
which all interested in the future of Africa would willingly respond, 
but while waiting it is not possible to stop watching, and it is hard 
to watch without protest while something very like dictatorship 
creeps in. The erection of statues to Dr. Nkrumah and the placing 
of his head on stamps and coins looked like a step in this direction; 
deportations of journalists smacked of the intolerance of criticism 
associgted with it; the appointment of Ministers as Regional 
Commissioners could be an attempt to gain party control over 
regional administration; and compulsory national service, which is 
now contemplated (at a time when other countries are hoping soon 
to get rid of it), can be a useful weapon in its cause. 

“The Cabinet reshuffle which includes the appointment of Mr. 
Krobo Edusei as Minister of Interior with, presumably, control of 
police, is not reassuring. Mr. Edusei is not without blemish as a 
politician (his conduct as a Ministerial secretary was said to have 
fallen ‘below any reasonable standard’ by the Commission which 
reported on the resignation of Mr. Braimah in 1954) and it was he 
who first announced earlier this year that the Prime Minister was 
to introduce a new ‘get tough’ policy.” 

The Observer (September 8, 1957): “Although nobody who is well 
disposed to Ghana will quarrel with the Nkrumah Government’s 
wish to weld the country into a coherent and purposeful nation, 
all friends of Ghana will be deeply concerned about some of the 
methods that are being used, and by some of the men appointed 
to wield great powers. Banishment and rustication, without proper 
recourse to the courts, are as unpleasant in Accra as they are in 
Pretoria. The Nkrumah Government would be well advised to turn 
back from the wrong road it is now following before it forfeits any 
more of the abundant goodwill that was felt for it at the time of its 
election.” 

James Morris in the Manchester Guardian (September 3 and 9, 
1957) drew attention to the power of superstition and tribalism: 
“There seems little doubt that Dr. Nkrumah is beginning to 
govern this country with a disagreeably heavy hand and that the 
intellectuals of the Opposition Front Bench would make a better 
Government: but in this environment and in these circumstances 
either side would eventually be tempted into some form of authori- 
tarian régime and the holier-than-thou attitudes of the Opposition 
often are as sadly unconvincing.” 

The Pretoria News (August 23, 1957): “It is unlikely in the extreme 
that the unhappy turn which political events have taken in Ghana 
will alter, or even greatly delay, the process by which independence 
is being granted to former British Colonial territories but they must 
temper the optimism with which the process is undertaken. 

“The grant of independence in Ghana was widely regarded as a 
test of the ability of indigenous Africans (in this area rather more 
advanced than their fellows in some other parts of the continent) to 
govern themselves. 

“Those, including many in South Africa, who believed that the 
people of Ghana would prove unequal to the task of governing 
themselves efficiently and democratically will find confirmation of 
their doubts in what is now happening. 

“But there will not be—or should not be—any rejoicing over that 
confirmation, for it is certainly not in the interests of South Africa 
or of the West as a whole that areas of great political instability 
should be created on the African continent.” 

The Daily Telegraph (September 14, 1957) in an editorial said: 
“Grave disquiet has been voiced in many parts of the world 








against an apparently dictatorial tendency in the Government of 
Ghana. ... 

“The formation of the State of Ghana is the result of an interesting 
and delicate development in the Commonwealth. It reflects the 
decision to give early and complete independence to such former 
Colonial territories as desire it and appear to be more or less fitted 
for it. Different opinions have been expressed about the timing of this 
operation. But all responsible people must sincerely desire that, 
once taken, it will succeed. It cannot succeed if the principles of a 
free democracy are not observed. That is why every sign of the vindi- 
cation of these principles is so welcome.” 


Cabinet Appointments 


Cabinet changes were announced as follows: The Minister of 
Commerce and Industry will be known as the Minister of Trade and 
Development: the position is still held by Mr. Kojo Botsio. 

The Ministry of Labour, Co-operatives and Social Welfare has 
been renamed the Ministry of Labour and Co-operatives, with 
Mr. N. A. Welbeck (formerly without Portfolio) in charge. 

The Ministry of Interior and Justice has been split into the 
Ministry of Justice under Mr. Ako Adjei and the Ministry of the 
Interior under Mr. Krobo Edusei. 

Mr. Edusei is succeeded as Minister of Communications by Mr. 
F. Y. Asan, formerly Minister of Labour, Co-operative and Social 
Welfare. Mr. Kofi Baako is Minister of Information. 

Mr. A. Casely-Hayford, Minister without Portfolio, has resigned. 

Mr. Geoffrey Bing, Q.C., was appointed Attorney-General. Mr. 
Bing, a former member of the British House of Commons, has 
practised at the Ghana Bar and has recently been constitutional 
adviser to Dr. Nkrumah. 


A New Political Organization 

An organization called the ‘““Ga-Adangbe Shifimo Kpee” (Ga- 
Adangbe People’s Association) has emerged in the last three months. 
Only people whose parents—father or mother or both—come from 
the Ga-Adangbe tribes are eligible for membership of this or- 
ganization. The Ga-Adangbes, numbering about 500,000, live in a 
triangle stretching along a ninety-mile base running through Accra 
from the Volta River in the east to about twenty miles due west of 
Accra. 

The main grievances of the Ga-Adangbe Shifimo Kpee are:— 

1. That instead of houses built by Government on lands given 
by the Ga chiefs being allocated to Gas, the overwhelming majority 
are allocated on hire-purchase system to people of other tribes. 
(The lands were given by the Chiefs in 1939 on the clear understand- 
ing that those lands would be used to rehouse their own people.) 
What is worse, some of the Cabinet Ministers have been allocated 
and own some of these houses built for the “‘masses”’. 

2. Compulsory acquisition of land (under ordinance) by which 
the Government has acquired 63 square miles around the new port- 
town of Tema, and 240 acres in Accra for development as industrial 
estates. 

3. Alleged discrimination against Ga-Adangbes in the matter of 
promotion to the higher posts in the Public Service, and appoint- 
ments to boards and higher executive posts on the public boards and 
corporations. (New Commonwealth, August 19, 1957.) 

A correspondent recently returned from Ghana writes the Shifimo 
Kpee was inaugurated while Dr. Nkrumah was attending the Prime 
Ministers’ conference last June. “This has been formed by Gas 
many of whom were staunch C.P.P. members in the past. 


“The C.P.P. have charged that this is a tribal organization in- 
spired and financed by the National Liberation Movement, the main 
Opposition party. The Ashanti Pioneer denied this charge, and pub- 
lished a document which they claim to be a copy of resolutions of 
the Accra branch of the C.P.P. sent to the Prime Minister in January 
1956. This document shows that there was considerable dissatisfac- 
tion amongst the Ga leaders of the C.P.P. with Government policy 
affecting their tribe. Signatories of this document included Mr. 
C. T. Nylander, the present Minister of Education, and Mr. 
H. S. T. Provencal, the leader of the left wing of the C.P.P. They 
complain at the Government’s policy of employing Fantis in execu- 
tive and senior executive positions in preference to Gas. They point 
out that the Gas have been deceiving themselves in thinking that 
tribal barriers have broken down for ever.” 


Change in Regional Administration 

In the course of a Parliamentary debate on a Bill to abolish 
appointments of European chief regional officers and regional 
officers, and to appoint regional commissioners in their stead, Mr. 
Botsio, Minister of Commerce and Industry, said the post of chief 
regional officer would be down-graded to the level of a permanent 
secretary. Regional officers would be redesignated as secretaries 
to regional commissioners, who would be Ministers responsible to 
Parliament. He added that the Government recognized the work and 
devotion to duty displayed in recent years by chief regional officers 
and regional officers, but they “‘could not retain an institution which 
smacks of colonialism’’. 

The Opposition leader, Dr. K. A. Busia, said the Bill was a sign 
of the Government introducing party control over regional adminis- 
tration. Another Opposition speaker, Mr. J. A. Braimah, said the 
Government intended to rule by terror. He alfeged that it was al- 
ready appointing spies in various departments. 

Mr. Kofi Baako, Minister of Information and Broadcasting, in- 
terrupted to say that the Government had been informed that certain 
Civil Servants were giving secret information to the Opposition. 
(The Times, August 27, 1957.) 


Economic Conditions! 

Mr. K. Y. Attoh drew attention to the fact that in 1956 Ghana’s 
payments on current account showed for the first time in recent 
history a change from a favourable balance (of £3.5 million in 
1955 and £30 million in 1954) to an unfavourable balance (of 
£17.7 million). The situation was met by running down overseas 
assets, which stood at £215 million at the end of 1955, by some 
£14 million (after allowing for changes in the estimated currency 
figures). 

The sharp drop in the world market price of cocoa, which was the 
cause of this setback, has cost the Ghana Cocoa Marketing Board 
£44 million over the last eighteen months in cushioning the price 
locally paid to the farmer. 

The total Government development expenditure has fallen from 
£21.8 million in 1955 to £15.9 million. Provision has been made for 
further development expenditure amounting to £18 million during 
the first year of the Consolidated Development Plan, which is to 
be financed entirely from past savings. 

Total imports increased from £87.9 million c.i.f. in 1955 to 
£88.8 million in 1956. This was due to a rise in prices, though the 
volume fell slightly. 

Exports f.o.b. fell from £95.7 million in 1955 to £86.6 million. 
The volume of cocoa exported rose from 205,875 tons in 1955 to 
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234,406 tons, but the value fell from £65.6 million to £51 million. 
(New Commonwealth, August 19, 1957.) 


National Bank Opened 

The Accra premises of the Bank of Ghana and the Commercial 
Bank of Ghana have been officially opened. Although the two banks 
are housed in the same building, it has been emphasized that they 
are two separate entities, having their own separate boards, staffs 
and functions. The Banking Department of the Bank of Ghana 
has started operations, but the issue department is not due to begin 
operations until July 1958, when it will issue the first of the Ghana 
currency. The Commercial Bank is already an established institu- 
tion had has been operating as the Bank of the Gold Coast. (Ghana 
Today, August 21, 1957.) 


International Bank Act 


Parliament has passed an Act providing for the payment of 
Ghana’s contribution to the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the International Monetary Fund. The Sub- 
scription and Quota for the Monetary Fund is 15 million dollars. 
Of this 3.5 per cent or £187,000 has to be paid in the Fund in gold 
or dollars at the time of accession to membership. A further 1 per 
cent, or £53,000, has to be deposited in cash to the credit fund in an 
account with the Bank of Ghana. The remainder of the subscription 
does not have to be paid in cash but promissory notes have to be 
issued by Ghana in favour of the Bank. In respect of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction the exact amount is not yet known, but 
this is likely to be £53,000. 


Civil Service Pay and Africanization 

Parliament has approved the Report of the Waugh Commission 
appointed to review the salaries and wages of the Civil Service and 
the Teaching Service with the modifications and limitations proposed 
by the Government. The proposals will cost just under £840,000. 

Regarding Africanization, Mr. K. A. Gbedemah, Minister of 
Finance, said that the Government was still of the opinion that as 
soon as practicable the Public Service should be manned entirely by 
Ghana citizens. With that policy in view great strides had been made 
in Africanization since 1952. Whereas in 1952 there were 1,322 
overseas officers in the public service, there were at present 1,167 
(of whom only 513 were pensionable officers) as compared to 1,581 
Africans in the senior service. (Ghana Today, July 24, 1957.) 


Nigeria 
Federal Prime Minister Appointed 


ALHAJI ABUBAKAR TAFEWA BALEWA, C.B.E., has become the 
first Prime Minister of the Federation. He was born in 1912 in 
Northern Nigeria, where he was educated. He became a teacher and 
was headmaster of Bauchi Middle School. In 1945 he took a one year 
diploma course in the London Institute of Education, and in 1949 
became an Education Officer. Politics attracted his attention early 
in his career; in 1946 he was a member of the Emir’s Council in 
Bauchi, and in 1947 he became Bauchi Provincial Representative in 
the Northern House of Assembly. He was also returned as a Nor- 
thern member of the then Central Legislative Council. In 1951 he 
was appointed a member of the Council of Ministers with the 
portfolio of the Minister of Works, and in 1953 took part in the 
Constitutional conference both in London and Lagos. In 1954 he 


became Minister of Transport in the Federal Government, and he 
has been a member of the Governor-General’s Privy Council since 
1955. 

In the first speech after his appointment the Prime Minister said 
the biggest task before his Government was to prepare for indepen- 
dence on April 2, 1960—they had irrevocably committed themselves 
to this date. His first aim would be to create an atmosphere of 
mutual trust and inter-party co-operation. Preparations for inde- 
pendence would not divert the Government from the necessity of 
carrying out the Five Year Development Plan approved in 1955. 
He said: “It is most important that our political independence 
should be backed by a really sound economy.” 

The Prime Minister said: “‘Our association with the people of the 
United Kingdom has been a happy one. ... Their system of 
democratic government has now become part of our own heritage 
and we should be wise to maintain our institutions on the British 
model. I do not mean by this that we should not make readjustments 
to suit the peculiar circumstances of our country.” 

Reverting to the need for unity the Prime Minister asked that 
members of the Federal House should refrain from criticizing, on the 
floor of the House, the activities of Regional Governments. “These 
governments no doubt get ample criticisms in their own House of 
Assembly and I see no need that we should add to it here.” 


The New Cabinet 


The new Prime Minister has taken on the responsibility for 
Finance. Mr. K. O. Mbadiwe becomes Minister of Commerce and 
Industries; Alhaji Muhumadu Ribadu, Minister for Lagos Affairs, 
Lands, Mines and Power; F. S. Okotie-Eboh, Minister of Labour 
and Welfare; Inuwa Wada, Minister of Works and Surveys; R. A. 
Njoku, Minister of. Transport; Molawole Balogun, Minister of 
Research and Information; Aja Nwachuku, Minister of Education; 
J. M. Johnson, Minister of Internal Affairs, and Victor Mukete, 
Minister of State. New members of the Council are Chief S. L. 
Akintola, who becomes Minister of Communications and Aviation; 
Ayo Rosiji, Minister of Health, and Bukar Dipcharima, Minister of 
State. 


New Governor for Northern Region 
Mr. Gawain Westray Bell, C.B.E., will succeed Sir Bryan Shar- 
wood-Smith as Governor of Northern Nigeria. Sir Bryan retired 
recently after having served in Nigeria and the British Cameroons 
since 1920. Mr. Westray Bell has served in the Sudan, Palestine and 
Kuwait. 


The Constitutional Conference : 


The New Commonwealth (uly 22, 1957) wrote: “To neutral ob- 
servers a disheartening and significant feature of the Conference 
was that on almost every major issue the final discussion on each 
point took place on a Colonial Office memorandum, drawn up 
after each delegation had given its views. Only the delegation led by 
Chief Awolowo, it was reported, had its views set out in a series of 
comprehensive memoranda, and, apart from the declaration of the 
Big Three (the three Regional Premiers) on independence in 1959, 
it was left to the much-maligned officers at Church House to recon- 
cile the demands, desires and points of view presented at Lancaster 
House. . 

“It is a fact that each progressive step since the Richards Consti- 
tution in 1947 has in turn come in for criticism from those Nigerian 
leaders who themselves assisted in agreeing to constitutional changes 
of 1947, 1951 and 1954. This is precisely what gives rise to some 
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apprehension that the decisions of the most recent Constitutional 
Conference will, in turn, be criticized as being enforced by the 
Colonial Office and not those of the Nigerian delegations.” 

The Conference was described as a painful disappointment 
by Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, Premier of the Eastern Region. He 
said he was “‘unbearably aggrieved to have undertaken this fruitless 
trip and to have been a party to this shocking betrayal of a great 
African country in the emergence’’. He said that it must be admitted 
that the Conference was not a total failure. “It is true thatamong some 
of the achievements are a large measure of internal autonomy for 
the Federation and a somewhat circumscribed form of self-govern- 
ment for the Eastern and Western Regions.” (Times, July 12, 1957.) 

Later Dr. Azikiwe accused the Premier of the Western Region, 
Chief Obafemi Awolowo, of “national betrayal” at the Conference. 
He said that the Premiers of the three regions had agreed before the 
Conference that federal independence should be the first item on the 
agenda, but Chief Awolowo and his delegation had preferred to 
discuss regional self-government before any other matter. (Man- 
chester Guardian, July 26, 1957.) 


Muslim Court of Appeal 


An event of great significance for the future development of the 
law in the North, not least as regards the administration of Islamic 
law, took place when the Muslim Court of Appeal was opened by 
the Governor, Sir Bryan Sharwood-Smith at Kaduna on July 25, 
1957. This completes the remodelling of the judicial framework in 
the Northern Region, of which creation of the High Court and the 
changes brought about by the Native Courts Law 1956 are other 
aspects. 

West Africa (August 10, 1957) said that there appeared to be four 
effects which the Court of Appeal would have: 

1. The Position of Islamic Law.—The Court’s jurisdiction is limited 
to hearing appeals from Native Courts in cases governed by Muslim 
law, and, as the Attorney-General pointed out, the Court has no 
jurisdiction in non-Muslim cases, nor does its establishment mean 
that Islamic law will be applied in non-Muslim cases, appeals in 
which will still go direct from Native Courts to the High Court. 

2. Uniformity.—The Court will be an important agent in procuring 
uniformity in administration of Islamic law throughout the Region; 
its creation and the presence on the bench of jurists learned in the 
texts will tend to eliminate local variations and deviations and will 
encourage a return to the letter of the law as set out in the texts. 

3. Elimination of Injustice and Inefficiency.—Sir Bryan Sharwood- 
Smith in his opening speech said he hoped that there might now be 
a fuller and wider measure of justice and true law in the Muslim 
courts of the Region; and the Court may be instrumental in pro- 
ducing efficiency and removing injustices in the lower courts. 

4. The Dual Legal System.—The ultimate objective in the North, as 
elsewhere, must be a bringing together of the various sorts of law 
now administered there—not necessarily a fusion, but at least an 
intermingling of their waters. The Chief Justice observed in his 
speech at Kaduna how much he had been struck by the similarities 
in principle and approach to be found in English and Islamic law 
respectively. Creative evolution of the Northern Nigerian legal sys- 
tem involves a further rapprochement, which may unfortunately be 
hindered by the establishment of the new Court, which might appear 
to remove cases involving Islamic law from the purview of the 
High Court. The appearance is misleading; a further appeal lies 
from the Muslim Court of Appeal to the High Court and thus one 
might cynically remark that the only change has been to interpose a 
new step in the ladder of appeals. 





Ibadan University College 

When the University College, Ibadan, reassembles next term there 
will be over 800 students, an increase of about 230 on last term; and, 
for the first time, there are more qualified applicants than Ibadan 
can accommodate. In addition to the annual quota of students 
which Nigeria has long been sending to Fourah Bay College— 
without whom that ancient foundation’s academic record would 
now be pathetic—there may next term be a substantial number of 
Nigerians filling the empty places the University College of Ghana 
has to offer but which Ghanaians cannot fill. 

In the eyes of many influential Northerners Arabic studies and 
Muslim history should be part of the syllabus. There is every hope 
that Nigeria will produce the 2,000 students the College plans to 
receive in 1962, a number which may be far short of an “optimum 
number” but which will then make establishment of a second uni- 
versity college in Nigeria a matter of immediate importance. (West 
Africa, August 24, 1957.) 


Medical Services 

Medical facilities according to the latest reports consist of: 

Northern Region (population 17 million): A total of 59 hospitals 
and nursing homes of all types with 4,124 beds and 543 rural health 
centres and dispensaries. To run these services there are 73 doctors, 
3 dentists, 44 nursing sisters and 429 nurses, including trainees. 

Eastern Region (population 8 million): 63 hospitals and nursing 
homes with 4,202 beds; 525 rural health centres and dispensaries. 
Staff consists of 68 doctors, 3 dentists, 35 nursing sisters and 571 
nurses including trainees. 

Western Region (population 7 million): 61 hospitals with 3,604 
beds, 454 rural health centres and dispensaries, Staff consists of 
90 doctors, 5 dentists, 48 nursing sisters and 592 nurses. 

Lagos (population 300,000): 1,012 beds and 50 cots distributed 
among 7 hospitals, 3 dispensaries, a dental centre, and antenatal 
and child welfare clinics. Staff consists of 68 doctors, 4 dentists, 
36 nursing sisters and 461 nurses including trainees. Expenditure 
on these services during 1955 was over £1 million—about £4 per 
head compared with an average of 2s. 6d. per head in the Regions. 
(West Africa, August 3, 1957.) 

Ministry of Production 

The Premier of the Eastern Region has announced that a new 
Ministry is to be created in his Government, the Ministry of 
Production. It will be in charge of intensive and large-scale 
production of food and cash crops in the Region, and it will 
supervise the Development Corporation’s agricultural estate. A 
Ministry of Information has also been established recently. (News 
from Nigeria, August 3, 1957.) 


Indian Scholarships Scheme 

To augment cultural relations between Nigeria and India, the 
Government of India has decided to grant five scholarships to 
Nigerians tenable at educational institutions in India. Scholarships 
will be awarded for courses in the Arts and Humanities, Science, 
Agriculture, Medicine, Technology, Law, Commerce, Forestry, 
Veterinary Science and Civil Engineering. Preference will be given 
to candidates not wishing to take Arts courses and to post-graduate 
students. (News from Nigeria, August 21, 1957.) 


Muslims as Link with Middle East 
The Commissioner of Northern Nigeria, Alhaji Abdul Maliki, 
speaking at the annual congress of Muslims of the British Isles said 
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that the large Muslim population in Northern Nigeria was keenly 
watching political and religious developments in other Muslim 
countries, and hoped that they would take a similar interest in 
Nigerian progress. 

He said that Nigeria was in a unique position to briage the gap 
between the Eastern and Western powers in the Middle East adding 
“Our relations with the British have been untrammelled by outside 
political influences or by international power politics. For these 


reasons I believe that my country has a peculiar and an important 
role to play in the future.” 


Sierra Leone 


Self-Government Forecast 


Str MAuRICE DorMav, the Governor, opening the new House 
of Representatives elected in the first general elections last May, 
said the aim of his Government was to prepare the country for self- 
government in the modern world. The Executive Council had been 
expanded and all the Ministers had been directly elected by the 
people, but changes were desirable in the Council’s composition 
and powers. The Government was now proceeding to formulate its 
views and would lay them before the legislature so that firm pro- 
posals could be presented in London at the earliest opportunity. 
The Governor said that he had every confidence that a marked 
advance in control by the people over their own country would be 
decided upon. Education would be given the highest priority, and 
a secretary for recruitment and training would be appointed. 

West Africa (August 3, 1957) said that the main issue for the 
future would be that of the position of ex-officio members in the 
Executive Council. There was not complete unanimity about the 
removal of the Chief Secretary, Financial Secretary and the Attorney- 
General. It suggested that there was an additional reason for wishing 
to establish more Ministerial posts. The dispute between Dr. Margai 
and his brother Albert is still unresolved, so the two most formidable 
Ministers in the previous Government, Mr. Albert Margai and Mr. 
Siaka Stevens, although both successful in the election, are outside 
the Government. It is thought that Mr. Margai must eventually be 
brought back into the Government, if it is to be stable, by being 
given the highly important position of Minister of Finance. Mr. 
Siaka Stevens, on the other hand, has left the Sierra Leone People’s 
Party and is no longer in the running for a Ministerial post. 

Negotiations about a further stage of self-government must, to 
some extent, be influenced by the state of affairs revealed in the 
numerous election petition cases which have followed the general 
election. The unseating of a Minister who was also a minister of 
religion is the most startling of these cases, but the conduct of the 
elections and the nature of the campaign does not suggest that 
democratic practice has yet found firm root in the Provinces. 


Election Aftermath: 


The Supreme Court has declared that corrupt practices having 
been proved, the election of Mr. Siaka Stevens, a former Minister, 
and Mrs. Patience Richards, one of three women members, was void. 
Both have accordingly lost their seats in the House of Representa- 
tives. (West Africa, August 24, 1957.) 

Nine petitions were presented against members elected in May. 
Among those upheld was one against the Rev. Paul Dunbar, the 
Minister of Health, who also lost his seat. He was charged, inter 
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alia, with ordering the arrest of his opponent’s clection agent. 
(Manchester Guardian, July 11, 1957.) 


Inadequate Educational Standards 


In reply to a question referring to the small number of graduates 
produced by the present educational system, the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Mr. J. Profumo, said that the Sierra Leone 
Government was to give the highest priority to educational develop- 
ment. ‘Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Colonial Secretary, replying to a 
written question said that it was estimated that there were about 
430,000 children between the ages of 5 and 12 in the territory, and 
in 1956, 48,258 of these were attending school. There was an urgent 
need for more qualified teachers and proposals put forward by 
Fourah Bay College were being considered. (Hansard, July 19 and 
August 1, 1957.) 


Diamond Troubles 


A state of emergency was declared in the Kono area after 300 
Africans had attacked the stores of the Consolidated African 
Selection Trust at Yengema. The Trust estimated that 12,000 
illicit diamond miners are working within its leases. (Daily Telegraph, 
August 31, 1957.) 

The diamond rush’ began when it became impossible to maintain 
the monopoly held by the Sierra Leone Selection Trust because 
diamonds were being found in such vast quantity and over so wide 
an area. The arrangement now is that those licensed to dig sell their 
diamonds to the Diamond Corporation, but it does not work well 
and smuggling has developed on an enormous scale. 

When the monopoly of mining rights ended thousands came over 
the border from French Guinea and Liberia to dig, and many Sierra 
Leonians left their villages for the same purpose. In November 
1956 the Government expelled some 45,000 foreigners from the 
diamond-mining areas, and since then the police have been making 
strenuous efforts to catch those who remain and those who smuggle 
the stones over the border into Liberia. (The Times, August 30, 
1957.) 

This concession area is about 130 square miles in extent. Troops 
of the Royal West African Frontier Force stood by, and a number 
of raids and arrests were made by police, some of them armed. (Daily 
Telegraph, September 4, 5, 9, 1957.) 

Official sources said that the African population of about 50,000 
in the Yengema concession areas had been increased by between 
15,000 and 20,000 men who provide the hard core of illicit mining 
operations. About 5,000 of these are thought to be Africans from 
French Guinea. 

The trouble is partly attributed to carefully fomented nationalism 
—those engaged in illicit mining are being told that Sierra Leone is 
African territory and that diamonds found there belong to Africans. 

It is estimated that the value of diamonds illegally mined and 
smuggled out of Sierra Leone, mainly through Liberia, is between 
£6 million and £12 million sterling annually—much more than the 
revenue produced by legal mining operations. (Manchester Guardian, 
September 5, 1957.) 


British Cameroons 


Banishment to the Sudan 
THIRTEEN Cameroonian men and women, plus a three-year-old 
girl and a three-month old baby, have been banished from the 
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Cameroons by the British authorities. The thirteen were deported to 
the Sudan—where they were welcomed on arrival in Khartoum by 
the Premier. The thirteen were all members of the U.P.C. (Union of 
Populations of the Cameroons) or allied parties working for the 
independence and unification of the Cameroons. 

Mr. N. Ntumazah, who recently, appeared before the United 
Nations as a petitioner for the U.P.C., was arrested shortly before 
the thirteen were deported, when he attempted to force his way 
into the Guest House where the detainees were temporarily being 
housed, committing a minor assault upon a policeman in the process. 
The Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, has since stated that 
the charges against Mr. Ntumazah have been dropped. 

The thirteen arrested persons issued a statement in which they 
said that at the time of their deportation they were also served with 
notices dissolving the three political movements concerned (U.P.C., 
U.D.E.F.E.C. and J.D.C.). They questioned the reason given for this 
step, which was that after their failure to get popular support at the 
last elections “‘there now exists a serious possibility that, to attain 
its political objectives, the party might have recourse to violence in 
the Southern Cameroons as was the case in the French Cameroons”’. 
They also denied that they were “‘aliens’’, the reason given for their 
deportation. They pointed out that in 1956, Mr. J. O. Field, the 
Commissioner of the Cameroons, declared that “the U.P.C. is a 
political party like all the others”. (Lagos Daily Times, August 2, 
1956.) They suggested that the action taken may have been taken 
because of collusion between the French and British authorities and 
that Mr. Lennox-Boyd and M. Gaston Defferre, Member of Over- 
seas France, may have come to an arrangement which would militate 
against the right of the Cameroonians to self-determination and 
could have the effect of protecting the French régime introduced 
into this Trusteeship Territory. 

The Lagos Daily Times (June 5, 1957) said: “The news of the 
dissolution of the U.P.C. should be received with mixed feelings, 
inasmuch as it represents a denial of the freedom of association and 
the freedom of opinion. A measure of this kind is only justified if 
peace, public order and a country’s constitution are menaced and 
unhappily in the last few years, even the phrase ‘menace to peace and 
public order’ has become notoriously suspect.” 

Mr. Ndeh Ntumazah has inaugurated a new “anti-colonial” 
movement “One Kamerun”, all members of which shall be “‘neutral 
of Nigerian and French politics”. Its first aims are: “To fight 
relentlessly to achieve and maintain Independence for the chiefs 
and peoples of the Kamerun (Kamerun as from 1885 to 1916). 
To secure and maintain the complete unity of the people of the 
Eastern, Western and Northern territories as from 1885 to 1916 
and to call on the United Nations to terminate the trusteeship 
agreement between Her and Franco-Britain.” 

Mr. Um Nyobe, a leader of the U.P.C., issued a statement which 
said that the French colonialists pretended to ignore the fact that 
movements which fought for unification and independence were 
like steel: the more they were hit, the harder they became. Thus the 
deportation of thirteen leaders would not mean the death of the 
three Cameroonian organizations. 

He claimed that informed Cameroonians and understanding 
Frenchmen both declared that real independence and true friendship 
with France must be preceded by an amnesty and the restoration 
of legality to the organizations. 

The British could use more subtle methods than the French, but it 
would be of no avail provided members organized themselves and 
remained disciplined and vigilant. They must not descend to anarchy 
or domestic quarrels. (Interafrique Presse, September 6, 1957.) 
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OTHER AFRICAN 
TERRITORIES 


Belgian Africa 


First Elections in Ruanda-Urundi 


IN October 1956 and for the first time in the history of their country, 
the Banyarwanda and Barundi of the twin kingdom of Ruanda- 
Urundi went to the polls to elect the members of the electoral 
colleges, which in turn select the five to nine councillors of the sous- 
chefferies (under-chieftaincies). 

Each voter was invited to fill in a voting slip, illiterates being 
given a hand by a schoolboy of their own choice, the forms were 
deposited in sealed urns and the counting was done in public. 

Before the date of the general elections, pilot elections were held 
in all the chefferies to show the people how the system worked and to 
ensure smooth voting operations in each district. In Ruanda, the 
voting took place on the sous-chefferie level, each adult male being 
invited to write four names on his slip. In Urundi, where the 
population of native districts is much higher, the voting area was 
divided into four sections per sous-chefferie. The voters received 
their forms several days in advance, the ballot took place on a 
fixed date and was immediately followed by the counting of the 
votes on the spot. In Ruanda, on the contrary, this operation took 
place in the administrative centre of the chefferie, where all the urns 
from the sous-chefferies were brought together for the counting of 
the ballot. Popular interest in the elections was unexpectedly high: 
about 75 per cent of the adult population went to the polls. 

In the detribalized districts of Usumbura, administrative capital 
of the territory, the elections followed a different system. Elections 
have been held there every two years since 1949. Seven councillors 
had to be elected. In the first stage of the ballot, candidates were 
designated on anethnical basis by members of the tribe. In the second 
stage, all adult men, without racial discrimination of any sort, 
elected by universal suffrage seven councillors from the twenty-nine 
candidates who were on the lists. All seven of them were Barundis. 
(Belgique d’Outremer, February, 1957.) 


Congo Power Plan 


Plans are being considered to construct the biggest industrial 
centre in Africa, dwarfing anything of the kind in the Union, at the 
mouth of the Congo near Matadi. There is a vast hydro-electric 
potential in the Lower Congo at Inga. The first phase is being investi- 
gated from the industrial angle by aluminium interests in Belgium, 
the United’ States, Canada, Germany, Switzerland and Italy. 

The manufacture of wood pulp from the equatorial forests, the 
separation of the fissionable isotope of uranium from ordinary 
uranium for nuclear energy, and the production of nitrogen ferti- 
lizer from air are other industries demanding big supplies of cheap 
power. The Lower Congo, the second largest river in the world, 
falls more than 330 feet in 16 miles. 

Belgian experts calculate that at least 25 million kilowatts could 
be generated there by the low-water flow of the Congo. This is 
equal to a score of Karibas or eight times the total capacity of all 
the Union’s power stations. The full potential would not be harnessed 
for thirty years or more. The Minister of Colonies, M. Buisseret, 
has asked a commission of international experts to study the 
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reports of four different groups of consultants, including big 
American and Scandinavian concerns. 

The cost of the first stage is likely to amount to £240 million. 
Half of this would be needed to construct factories, ports, roads, 
housing, etc., to consume the initial production of 14 million 
kilowatts. (Rhodesia Herald, June 25, 1957.) 


Belgian Social Policy 


Mr. Richard Hunt, Southern African representative of the New 
York Times, told the Institute of Race Relations in Johannesburg 
that the Belgians had long ago chosen to create a sophisticated 
Congolese middle class, with a vested interest in the existing society, 
rather than a proletariat that could easily be ruled for the short 
term. 

The authoritative view was that the Belgians were prepared to go 
further, in the long run, towards democracy, than the British in 
Rhodesia, but not as far as the French in West Africa. (Rhodesia 
Herald, June 27, 1957.) 


Press Controversy 


A decree issued at Leopoldville, the capital of the Belgian Congo, 
has withdrawn the licences for publication of the weekly newspapers 
Quinze and Congo. Both newspapers, written in French by young 
African journalists, have run into difficulties. A member of the 
Quinze staff has been questioned after publication of an article 
describing the smoking of hemp as a “good stimulus’”’. 

Congo joined in the protests of other newspapers against an 
alleged breach of the freedom of the Press and accused the authori- 
ties of being responsible for the disappearance of Africans. This 
issue of Congo was seized. 

These events have led to a great deal of comment in the Belgian 
Press. It is generally agreed that the freedom of the Press is not 
involved, and some papers deplore the fact that the encouragement 
of an African Press has been abused. 


European Common Market and the Congo 


Le Soir of Brussels discussed how the six-nation European 
Common Market and Eurafrican co-operation treaties would affect 
the Belgian Congo: “The situation of the Belgian Congo is not at 
all the same as that of the French territories in Africa, which are to 
be included in the Eurafrican projects. In the first place the Belgian 
Congo is not an applicant for favours from the Common Market. 
Congolese public expenditure is not financed by Belgian subsidies, 
but by its own revenue. On the other hand, the Congo Ten Year 
Plan is financed by loans floated in Belgium, in Switzerland, or 
obtained from the International Bank. 

“In addition, the Belgian Congo is bound by international treaty 
to be an economic free trade zone, so that it is already (and always 
has been) a common market, not merely to the benefit of a small 
number of European countries but for the whole world. It is a well- 
known fact that there is no discrimination of any sort against goods 
or capital from any country in the Congo. Belgian goods and invest- 
ments do not benefit from a preferential system, as is the case in 
the French territories for all goods of French origin. 

“The application of free exchange principles will be felt sharply 
in the French territories, but it will effect no changes in the Congo, 
because preferential tariffs have always been barred from its legisla- 
tion.” 
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French Africa 


Decentralization Discussed 


THE Grand Conseil held a special session in Dakar to discuss the 
decentralization of Government services in French West Africa 
following the application of the Loi Cadre. The subject was also 
discussed at a conference of Governors and Prime Ministers of the 
territories in French West Africa. M. Guston Cusin, the High 
Commissioner for French West Africa, said they would have to 
decide which of the public services should continue to be adminis- 
tered on an inter-territorial basis: it was in the spirit of the Loi 
Cadre to aim at the maximum decentralization of these services. 
(West Africa, August 10 and 24, 1957.) 

At a meeting the Grand Conseil, which consists of members elected 
by each of the eight territorial assemblies from among their own 
members, unanimously voted for a resolution, introduced by M. 
Sekou Touré, R.D.A., Vice-President of French Guinea, in favour 
of creating a federal executive—a cabinet—responsible to it. At 
present the Grand Conseil is able to debate the exercise of functions 
allocated under the Loi Cadre decrees to the Gouvernement Général 
at Dakar, but French West Africa’s elected representatives do not 
participate in the exercise of these functions which lies in the hands 
of the Haut Commissaire, the representative of the French Govern- 
ment. 

The nineteen R.D.A. members of the Council decided to link 
themselves with the “Group for Economic and Social Action”’. 
This Group includes members of the following territorial parties— 
the Mouvement Démocratique de la Haute-Volta, the Union Pro- 
gressiste Mauritanienne, the Mouvement Démocratique Dahoméen, 
the Parti Républicain du Dahomey, and the Dahomey Independents. 
The Group thus consists altogether of thirty-one members and has 
an absolute majority in the Grand Conseil (whose tctal membership 
is forty). 

It has come as a surprise that this move for strengthening the 
Federation has haa the support of the R.D.A. since M. Houphouét- 
Boigny, leader of the R.D.A., has for some time urged the strengthen- 
ing of territorial powers, as against that of the Federation and only 
M. Senghor’s Bloc Populaire Sénégalais (the B.P.S.) which is in the 
minority in the Grand Conseil has consistently advocated strengthen- 
ing the Federation.’ (West Africa, September 7, 1957.) 


Government Programme in Ivory Coast 


In the Ivory Coast Territorial Assembly M. Denise (R.D.A.), 
Prime Minister, submitted his Government’s programme for the 
Assembly’s approval. His main proposals were: reorganization of 
the Civil Service and an increase in the number of administrative 
districts; modernization of farming methods by the creation of new 
centres of agricultural education; the establishment of a fish- 
canning industry; afforestation; mining research; and the improve- 
ment of communications. ; 

As regards financial questions, M. Denise assured the Assembly 
of his determination not to increase taxation, while insisting on the 
principle that all taxpayers should be treated alike, and that the 
Administration should be equipped to deal with refractory cases. In 
the matter of investments, M. Denise stated that, since his recent 
conversations in Paris, he was confident the sum available for in- 
vestment under the third Four-year Plan would be of the order of 
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Fr. 24,000 million (approximately £24 million), provided partly 
from FIDES and partly from the Territory’s own resources. This 
would be allotted roughly in the proportion 40 per cent production, 
40 per cent for communications and 20 per cent for social services. 
Encouragement would also be given to private and semi-private 
investment. (West Africa, August 31, 1957.) 


French Satisfaction with Mauritania 


The High Commissioner for French West Africa, M. Gaston 
Cusin, expressed his satisfaction regarding the Mauritanian situation. 
The Miferma’ railway project was making good progress. Relations 
with the Spanish authorities? were now excellent: close co-operation 
had been established with the new Governor of Rio de Oro; and the 
delimitation of the Mauritanian frontier had been completed.* The 
attitude taken by the new Mauritanian Government had made a 
great impression on French and international opinion. (West Africa, 
August 10, 1957.) 


Forecast of Sahara Riches‘ 


M. Lejeune, the new Minister for the Sahara, said that France 
could be self-sufficient in petrol in three years if the necessary 
financial and physical effort were made. It was a miracle for France 
to have such riches within her grasp. Their development could serve 
to bring peace to all North Africa. But it was necessary to act quickly, 
and to plan on a big scale. 

The Government would appeal to French private capital for a 
loan for. Sahara development; at least £400 million was needed. 
Later the Government might also appeal for foreign capital. 
American oil companies are understood to be anxious to take over 
the concessions, due soon to expire, held in certain unexploited 
parts of the Sahara by French State-owned companies. 

The Minister said that the discovery of large underground 
reserves of water was more important than the oil strike and the 
iron deposits at Tindouf. This would revolutionize the life of the 
800,000-strong nomadic population of the Sahara, and was already 
drawing some of them back from the Algerian coastal plain. 

M. Lejeune spoke of the need more closely to associate Tunisia 
and Morocco with the work of the newly established joint organiza- 
tion for the Sahara region (O.C.R.S.), of which he is the head. He 
welcomed a recent improvement in relations with Tunis and Rabat. 
M. Lejeune did not conceal that there had been many delays; 
the O.C.R.S. had been approved by Parliament six months ago, 
but inter-department jealousy between Algiers, Dakar, and 
Brazzaville had held up its establishment for five months. (The 
Times, July 12, 1957.) 


Franco-Spanish Co-operation‘® 

M. Maurice Faure, Minister of State, met the Spanish Foreign 
Minister, Sefior Castiella, at San Sebastian. The statement published 
afterwards said that the two Ministers had discussed questions of 
common interest, particularly economic matters “both on a bi- 
lateral basis and within the framework of European organizations 
and of Franco-Spanish co-operation in Africa”. (The Times, 
August 26, 1957.) 
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The French Cameroons 


Government Policy 


APPEARING before the Legislative Assembly for the first time as 
Prime Minister, M. Andre-Marie Mbida? outlined the policy which 
his Government proposed to follow. He said that in the field of 
politics his programme would be the same that he had always 
advanced. “I mean the advance of the Cameroons towards inde- 
pendence passing through fitting stages which will allow us to pre- 
pare ourselves to take over in future by ourselves the complete 
handling of the affairs of our country. . . . The constitution given 
to our State is a real treaty, the first of its kind, discussed by us with 
France. ...” 

He said that it would not be opportune to discuss the question of 
relationship with the French Union until “the Cameroons with 
the real and peaceful agreement of a very large majority of its popu- 
lation can ask for independence, or until those who decide.its fate 
are led in accordance with the U.N. Charter and the Trusteeship 
agreement to pronounce on a definite régime. Nevertheless, while 
waiting for these happenings I think that it is still necessary, or at 
least very useful, for our own country to continue to collaborate in a 
close and friendly manner with its benevolent teacher, to take part 
in a common life with her and the other territories or States which 
are linked with her central Government in so far as such an associa- 
tion in no way detracts from our desire for total sovereignty. . . . 
In social affairs my programme has always been to fight against 
illiteracy, to make elementary education available to all children, 
both boys and girls, and to this end to maintain all organizations, 
both public or private, which pursue these objectives. I regard 
it as a sacred duty to find an equitable solution to the problem of 
private education. It is not just that this education, which is so 
successful in the Cameroons that it takes into its primary schools 
two or three times as many children as does State education, should 
not be able to receive the help it deserves. If other parts of the 
Cameroons at present have more literates than the North, everyone 
in the North ought to know that this is above all because of private 
education, whether it be Protestant, Catholic, Adventist, etc.” 

M. Mbida said that for higher education students would still be 
sent to France, but that scholarships would be given only to useful 
students who could give in return service to their country which 
would be some compensation for the privation which the ordinary 
inhabitants of the country had suffered to create the scholarships. 

He referred to economic factors and said: “I cannot at present 
promise an increase in wages because of the difficulties which every- 
one knows about . . . but at least there is one point on which we 
can give some satisfaction, namely, family allowances. I think it 
will be possible to increase these allowances without imposing 
further taxation.” 

On the question of the public service, he said that he hoped to 
keep in their posts those Cameroonians who were suited to theirs 
work without distinction of race or tribe “‘without in any way ex- 
cluding or systematically evicting non-Cameroonians. I declare 
that in cases of equal professional competence or ‘worth and es- 
pecially if their output is equal, priority of recruitment ought to be 
reserved to Cameroonians, but in all sincerity I say also that we are 

now starting a period when we shall have more need than ever of 
the collaboration and the inspiration of French and other non- 
Cameroonian technicians.” He reassured the traditional Chiefs 
that their traditional office would never be endangered. It would 
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continue to function, only it would be modernized and respect 
democracy “which is an irresistible force”. He said that while he 
would try to avoid increasing taxation, taxes would always have 
to be paid by those who had the money to pay them. The Govern- 
ment would try to establish a personal tax on a realistic basis bearing 
in mind not only real income but also family commitments. He 
regarded economics as the most important part of the programme— 
“I have often said that this is a domain which conditions the life 
and evolution of a country.” A nation is only truly free and inde- 
pendent if its economic resources are numerous, varied, rich, stable 
and inviolable. To this end the economic resources of the Cameroons 
would have to be re-examined, so that the great difficulties facing 
them might be avoided. These difficulties were due principally to the 
fact that the economy was exclusively based on one agricultural 
product, cocoa. In future they would have to avoid the danger of 
such mono-culture because they had seen the effect of the fluctua- 
tion of world prices on their own economy. At the same time, they 
would have to pursue vigorously a programme of industrialization 
and of the exploitation of their mineral resources. The more they 
diversified their economy the less likely would be the recurrence of 
the difficult situation that they had-to face in 1956. “‘To increase the 
range of our production will not be the only remedy for our present 
evils. We will also have to produce more, to produce better and to 
produce cheaper. . . . The whole world shall know of our desire 
to advance economically, to follow and develop the road under- 
taken by the Trusteeship power. We are determined to call to our 
help both men and capital from France or from other countries 
who wish to be associated in our undertaking.” 


Comparison With Ghana 


The Minister of Overseas France, M. Gaston Defferre, in the 
course of an address to the Legislative'‘Assembly, said: ‘There is not a 
single country under Trusteeship in the world which has a constitu- 
tion comparable to that of the Cameroons. This example shows the 
usefulness and the quality of the Franco-Cameroon understanding. 
All the countries represented on the Trusteeship Council, with one 
exception, recognize the value of the constitution and the fact that 
qualified and elected representatives of the population of the 
Cameroons have taken part in working it out. 

“It is really paradoxical that the constitution of some countries 
who often criticize us is far less democratic than that of the 
Cameroons and that neither Syria nor Egypt, for example, have 
universal suffrage for both the sexes. 

“Some countries under the Trusteeship of countries which are 
friends and allies of France have just celebrated their gain of inde- 
pendence with much publicity. If you are not satisfied with words 
and look at things more closely you can straightaway see that this 
independence is not complete. For example, in the State of Ghana 
the constitution allows the Governor-General to nominate and 
remove Ministers and officials and to make regulations for the public 
service. In the Cameroons, the Prime Minister is given power by the 
Legislative Assembly and it is he who nominates Ministers and offi- 
cials. Moreover, this ‘independence’ of Ghana deprives the new 
State of the economic and financial help of Great Britain. Its new 
constitution will cost it, among other things, more than 2 milliard 
francs a year to maintain some battalions, the usefulness of which 
in the case of a conflict is debatable in a modern world. Also it is 
Curious to state that three-quarters of these troops are made up of 
men from the Haute-Volta or Nigeria, that is to say from people 
who are not citizens of Ghana. This expenditure on illusory security 
weighs heavily on the budget and deprives the country of possi- 
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bilities of development which would have helped to raise the standard 
of life of all its inhabitants. The Cameroons, on the other hand, 
while still gaining the control of its own affairs, preserves the econo- 
mic and financial support of France.” 


Future Status of Togoland' 

The Commission established by the U.N. General Assembly to 
report on the French statute for Togoland said that it was “a very 
significant step” towards attaining the aims of the Trusteeship 
system, and gave the territory “‘a large measure of internal autonomy 
or self-government”’. 

The report suggested that France should publicly reassert that the 
statute did not in its present form denote the final relationship 
between France and Togoland. It said that the presence of armed 
forces and gendarmerie under French control was a substantial 
potential limitation on the autonomy enjoyed by the territory. It 
recommended that the future political status of the territory and its 
relationship with France should be left open to be decided in 
accordance with the wishes of the Togoland people. 

The Commission also found that the Opposition parties in Togo- 
land did not enjoy the same political freedom of expression and 
assembly as the pro-Government parties. This was especially so in 
the north. Though political consciousness was highly developed 
and parties were well organized, ‘“‘a certain bitterness” was noted 
between opposing parties, causing a “somewhat tense” political 
situation. 

“It might be desirable for Togoland to assume full responsibility 
for the modification of the statute dealing with the internal organiza- 
tion of the country, and the subjects reserved to France might form 
part of a separate agreement between the two Governments.” 

The Times (August 22, 1957) commented: “These criticisms do 
not detract from the impressive speed with which the territories of 
l’ Afrique Noire have advanced since the /oi cadre was introduced— 
from Senegal to French Equatorial Africa there is mow universal 
suffrage, and elected Assemblies have already begun to function. 
But they do draw attention to the fact that the centre of control 
tends to remain in Paris, where the reserved powers lie, rather than 
in the colony itself. This undoubtedly deprives the colony of some 
of the feeling of entity achieved in British territories, where some 
reserved powers lie with the Governor or Governor-in-Council. 
How much the reserved powers (in Togoland they concern defence, 
foreign relations, and some civilian departments financed by the 
Metropolitan budget) and the way they are exercised contribute to 
the political tension in the territory is not assessed in the U.N. 
report. But it is made plain that the final relationship between 
France and Togoland has not yet been reached.” 


GENERAL 


Britain and International Court 
THE new reservations made by the British Government in accepting 
the jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice are far-reaching 
in their implications. The original declaration of acceptance of 
September 1929 gave a strong impetus to other States to accept 
jurisdiction on similar terms. The only reservations made at that 
time were that the following disputes were to be excluded: (a) those 
agreed to be settled by arbitration: (6) disputes between member 


‘countries of the Commonwealth; (c) disputes which fell within the 


domestic jurisdiction of the United Kingdom. 
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This last reservation was merely confirmatory of an established 
rule of international law. Much stern comment had been levelled 
at the American Government, which had reserved to itself the right 
to determine whether any dispute was a domestic one and therefore 
not a matter for the International Court. The French Government 
followed the American example by reserving “‘matters which are 
essentially within the national jurisdiction, as understood by the 
Government of the French Republic’. 

Judge Lauterpacht, formerly Whewell Professor of International 
Law at Cambridge, has referred to the British Government’s 
declaration to the United Nations, dated April 18, 1957, containing 
the new reservations. The main reservation which is now added 
excludes any question from the Court’s jurisdiction “which in the 
opinion of the Government of the United Kingdom affects the 
national security of the United Kingdom or any of its dependent 
territories”. Judge Lauterpacht expressed the view that declarations 
of acceptance with such reservations were “incapable of giving rise 
to a legal obligation’’, in that they “effectively secure the right of 
unilateral determination of the extent and existence of the obliga- 
tion” of settling disputes before the International Court. They 
were, moreover, inconsistent with Article 36 (6) which states that 
any dispute as to jurisdiction shall be determined by the Inter- 
national Court itself. “These reservations’, Judge Lauterpacht said, 
“tend to impair the legal—and moral—authority of the optional 
clause.”” (Manchester Guardian, August 20, 1957.) 

The Secretary General of the United Nations, Mr. Dag Ham- 
marskjold, in the Introduction to his Annual Report to the General 
Assembly expressed regret that now only thirty-two States out of the 
eighty-four parties to the Statute of the International Court accepted 
its compulsory jurisdiction. He said that this was contrary to the 
hopes, and indeed the expectations, of those who drafted the Charter 
at San Francisco. The Court was then rightly envisaged as having 
a major part to play in securing peace. Perhaps even more dis- 
couraging was the fact that certain States have replaced or renewed 
their acceptances by declarations containing new and far-reaching 
reservations. The Court has been itself faced with the problem of 
late, “‘and I cannot fail to express my own concern over the possi- 
bility that the present trend, if not soon halted, may render the 
whole system of compulsory jurisdiction virtually illusory”. 


International Co-operative Alliance 


The International Co-operative Alliance held its triennial congress 
in Stockholm. There are now more non-European countries than 
European countries represented in the alliance. There are several 
million more Co-operators in India(mostly in agricultural Co-opera- 
tives) than in Great Britain. By the end of 1955 there were nearly 
29 million Co-operators in Asian movements affiliated to the alliance 
out of a total of 121 million. The Africans then numbered 140,000 
of whom there were more than 40,000 each in Nigeria and Ghana. 

Three years ago it was decided in Paris to draw up a programme of 
action for the promotion of Co-operation in all its forms in the 
under-developed regions of the world and to consider ways and 
means of providing the assistance necessary for the execution of the 
programme. A printing press has been presented to the Co-operative 
Union of Eastern Nigeria; and a mobile film unit has gone to Ghana 
to take the Co-operative message to illiterate people in remote 
villages. This is only the beginning. A big programme of expansion 
is planned. The aim will be to collaborate with the work done by the 
United Nations and other inter-governmental organizations, and 
with the work of British and other national movements in this field. 
The emphasis will be on education, training, and propaganda 





among existing and prospective leaders of the young Co-operative 
societies. A permanent fund will have to be set up. (The Times, July 
22, 1957.) 


Colombo Plan for Africa 


Representatives from Ghana and other countries of, or with 
responsibilities in, Africa “‘south of the Sahara” met informally in 
London to discuss the possibility of establishing a “‘Colombo” 
organization in Africa. The meeting was convened by M. Paul 
Henri, Secretary-General of the Commission for Technical Co- 
operation South of the Sahara (C.C.T.A.). 

West Africa (July 20, 1957) pointed out that those who advocate 
a Colombo-type organization for Africa feel that it would be 
doomed to failure if any attempt were made to channel or even 
co-ordinate investment through it. Political and economic conditions 
vary too widely to make that possible. But a clearing house for 
technical aid only would stand much more chance of being accepted 
by all countries south of the Sahara. 

It could incorporate C.C.T.A., the object of which is “‘to ensure 
technical co-operation between territories for which member 
countries are responsible south of the Sahara”. Unlike the C.C.T.A. 
a new organization would presumably be executive, and would thus 
be able to co-ordinate far more effectively the work of the many 
specialized bodies now concerned with technical work in Africa, 
and to arrange the most economical use of scarce technicians and 
research and other facilities. 


Labour Party Policy for Smaller 
Territories 

Mr. P. C. Gordon-Walker, M.P., a former Socialist Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations, explained the Labour Party’s 
proposals concerning the future of the smaller territories in the 
Commonwealth (in Africa, these would include Zanzibar, British 
Somaliland, Gambia, Sierra Leone, and the High Commission 
Territories). He wrote: “. . . There seems to be little controversy 
about the first solution offered by the Labour Party—namely that 
wherever possible small territories should federate together so as to 
form a larger political unit that has sufficient resources to stand on 
its own feet as a nation. . . . There might be a federation of the 
smaller territories in West Africa—there are some examples of 
federations made up of units that are geographically separated by 
land. There might be federations in East Africa when the territories 
concerned have achieved equal and universal franchise. 

“*Federations of this sort must, of course, be voluntary and no one 
can yet say how far federation will in fact reduce the number of 
small territories. 

“‘Labour’s second solution is that certain small territories might 
integrate themselves either with Britain or with some other Common- 
wealth country. . . . It is not only necessary that a small territory 
must wish to integrate, but also that the United Kingdom or other 
Commonwealth country concerned must also agree. There might 
well be reluctance to dilute the Parliament of the absorbing country 
with members not drawn from its own nation. In any case it is not 
probable that integration will greatly reduce the number of small 
territories, since there appears to be no tendency for them to want 
to follow Malta’s example: the great majority seem to prefer to 
preserve their identity. 

“There will, therefore, be a number of small territories that either 
cannot or will not federate themselves into large units or integrate 
with an existing Commonwealth nation. . . . 
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“Labour’s proposal is that, as they reach self-government, the 
small territories that desire it should be offered Dominion status as 
in 1926. It should be formally declared that they are autonomous in 
all their affairs, internal and external. Britain would make it clear 
that she would be prepared to continue by agreement or treaty to 
look after the defence and foreign policy of the small territory. But 
this should not be made (any more than in 1926) a prior condition 
of the recognition of Dominion status. It is a contradiction in terms 
to make the grant of independence dependent upon a prior agreement 
whilst the territory is still dependent. 

“This policy certainly involves the consequence that a small terri- 
tory can if it wishes integrate with a foreign country. This is but one 
instance of the right of any independent country to determine its 
own future. There is no escape from the simple fact that the recogni- 
tion of independence within the Commonwealth involves recognition 
of the right of secession.” (New Commonwealth, September 2, 1957.) 


Colonial Development 


A White Paper on “The United Kingdom’s Role in Common- 
wealth Development”,' published in July, stated that the special 
responsibility which the Government held for Colonial dependen- 
cies ceased when they achieved independence. Such countries should 
build up their own credit and thus make use of facilities for raising 
money in the London Market and elsewhere. The Government 
stocks of such countries could continue to enjoy Trustee status in 
the United Kingdom. 

The Colonial Development Corporation should be able to con- 
tinue, after independence, with projects in existence before inde- 
pendence, but it should not invest money in new schemes. But the 
Government proposed that the Corporation should undertake the 
management of any project on a managing agency basis without 
commitment of the Corporation’s funds. The Corporation will 
decide whether it is able to meet requests for such assistance. 

To assist dependent territories, the Corporation’s borrowing 
power is to be raised by £50 million so as to enable it to have out- 
standing at any one time a maximum of £150 million loans. The 
United Kingdom has arranged to make £60 million available to the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, over a 
period of about six years. Colonies can draw on these funds, and 
£10 million has been lent to the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land for the Kariba hydro-electric scheme. In the last four years, 
over £100 million, in the form of grants and loans, has been 
provided to support Colonial administrations for emergency 
reasons. 

Officers nominated by the Government of Ghana from among 
their public servants are to come to Britain, at the expense of the 
U.K. Government, for training in technical and practical subjects. 
The U.K. is ready to supply Ghana with technical and scientific 
experts; the cost of these experts will be shared between the two 
countries. The U.K. Government is prepared to extend this scheme 
to other newly independent countries, unless they have been 
covered already by similar arrangements. 

The number of Colonial students in Britain has doubled between 
1952 and 1956, and is now about 12,000; the two largest groups 
being nurses (over 3,000), and engineering students (1,295). 

Under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts a large grant 
has been made to Nigeria for road-building, and £500,000 for water 
supplies. £1,200,000 has been granted for the improvement of 
African agriculture in Kenya. 
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AMERICA & AFRICA 


South African View of United States’ 
Policy 

THE Johannesburg Star (July 23, 1957) reviewed the principles of 
American policy towards Africa. The basic principles were: 1. A 
strong, free and friendly Africa linked in equal partnership with 
Europe and allied to the Free West. 2. Orderly change—by evolu- 
tion, and not by revolution—and the maintenance of stability. 
3. Technical and if need be, financial help for the emerging nations, 
with the burden of assistance shifting as far as possible from the 
American tax-payer to the private investor. 4. An Africa sufficiently 
well educated to withstand the blandishments of Communism, 
which is seeking to impose a new form of colonialism in place of the 
dying European system of colonialism. 

It continued: ““Mr. Nixon brought the problems of Africa home 
to the American people and has stimulated a great American 
study of the continent and its problems which was already under 
way but is gathering ever more momentum. About twenty American 
universities, including some of the most prominent ones, are giving 
courses on Africa; some of these faculties are run by former State 
Department officials, and the emphasis is often on modern African 
history.” 

It went on: “The tendency in the United States seems to be to 
change the basis of foreign aid. A system of ‘soft’ loans is in the 
offing and private investment will be encouraged to help develop 
the great potentialities of Africa and thus raise the standard of living 
of the masses. 

“When it gathers momentum, this flow of private investment will 
further accelerate the changing Africa and bring enormous benefits 
to many African states, including South Africa and the Rhodesias 
which, in American eyes, offer perhaps the greatest possibilities for 
investment.” 


BOOK LIST 


(Recent acquisitions to the Africa Bureau Library) 


BOWLES, CHESTER. Africa’s Challenge to America. University 
of California Press. The former U.S. Ambassador to India proposes 
an African Policy based on America’s traditional anti-colonialism 
and bearing in mind the demands of political, economic and 
military strategy. 

GRAY, J. A. (Ed.). Rhodesia and Nyasaland. A fully illustrated 
survey of the Federation produced by the weekly South Africa. 
It contains articles by leading politicians and industrialists in 
Central Africa. (Price 2s.) 


KEPPEL-JONES, ARTHUR. Friends and Foes. Shuter & Shooter. 
Written in 1948-9 by one who devoted himself to the improvement 
of race relations in South Africa, this book suggests a programme 
for the regional devolution of government in that country as a 
contribution to racial harmony. 

SIEGFRIED, ANDRE. African Journey. Jonathan Cape. An 
account of a journey in Southern Africa made in the late 1940s by 
one of the ablest French journalists. 

ROBESON, ESLANDA GOODE. African Journey. Gollancz. The 
wife of the famous American singer tells of a pre-1939 journey 
she made starting in Cape Town and ending in Uganda, where 
she made field studies as an anthropologist. 
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South Africa. A collection of pamphlets published on behalf of 
the South African Government to present and explain their policy 
during the last twelve years. 


MACIVER, R. M. Discrimination and National Welfare. Harper 
& Brothers. A series of addresses by distinguished Americans dis- 
cussing the cost of discrimination to the United States. 

JOYCE, JAMES AVERY. Revolution on East River. Abelard- 
Schuman. (Price 18s.) An assessment of the past ten years of the 
work of the United Nations, which includes a chapter called 


“Human Rights versus State Wrongs” which deals with the United 


Nations dealings on Trusteeship, South Africa and South-West 
Africa. 


HICKS, J. H. C., and DEST. CROIX, F. W. Dry Season Gardening. 
University of London Press Ltd. (Price 4s. 6d.) Based on experience 
gained in Northern Nigeria, this is a new, useful and practical little 
text book. It covers such subjects as the provision of shade and water, 
pest control, simple experiments in school gardens, as well as 
principles of cultivation. 


The Editor of the DiGEst does not necessarily endorse the views of correspondents 


AFRICA BURRAU ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Tom MBoya and Mr. Ronald Ngala, Members of the Kenya 
Legislative Council, visited Britain as representatives of the African 
Elected Members Organization in July and August. During their 
three-week stay the Africa Bureau handled all their arrangements. 
Meetings were arranged with members of the three main political 
parties and with societies and individuals who have concerned 
themselves with Kenya questions. Two press conferences were held, 
and a private conference was arranged at which matters relating to 
constitutional reform and to the continuance of the emergency in 
Kenya were discussed. Mr. Mboya and Mr. Ngala had three inter- 
views with the Colonial Secretary, at one of which the Governor 
of Kenya was present. 

A press conference was arranged for Mr. C. Argwings-Kodhek, 
President of the Nairobi District African Congress. 


The Bishop of Johannesburg spent a few days in London after his 
visit to the U.S.A. before he returned to South Africa. The South 
African Church Institute, assisted by the Africa Bureau, arranged a 
private meeting at the S.P.G. House at which the Bishop answered 
questions about the situation facing the Church in South Africa. 
Fr. Jeffrey, Director of the South African Church Institute, was in 
the chair. 

The Rev. Michael Scott called on the Paramount Chieftainess of 
Basutoland and talked with the Chieftainess and her advisers. 


Mr. Kenneth Kaunda, Secretary-General of the Northern 
Rhodesia African National Congress, has frequently visited the 
Bureau, and at his request a number of matters affecting Northern 


Rhodesia have been taken up with officials at the Colonial Office. 
Arrangements are being made through the World Assembly of 
Youth for Mr. Kaunda to attend a Young Worker’s Seminar in 
Brussels during the last week of September. 


Amongst American visitors to the Bureau, we were particularly 
pleased to welcome Mr. John Thompson, Executive Director of the 
Farfield Foundation in New York. The Farfield Foundation has 
given the Bureau substantial financial assistance during the past two 
years for research purposes. 


Mr. Creech-Jones, M.P., a member of the Bureau Executive, 
visited Malaya for the Independence Celebrations. 

The Director addressed a conference in Switzerland arranged 
under the auspices of the Christian Movement for Peace. Delegates 
from many European countries and from Algeria, Japan, India, 
Madagascar, South Africa and the U.S.A. attended. Mr. Scott also 
spoke at a conference arranged in Birmingham by the Bournville 
Men’s and Women’s Council on South and Central Africa. 

Mr. Scott is attending the Twelfth Session of the United Nations 


General Assembly in New York as representative of the Hereros 
of South-West Africa. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS to be sold in aid of the St. Faith’s Mission 
in Southern Rhodesia will be obtainable shortly from Miss Mary 
Moore, 16 Mount Field, Faversham, Kent. They cost 6d. each with 
envelopes, and the picture shows several small African children 
who are patients at the Mission Clinic. 
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